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THE VIGOR AND SECURITY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
and education demand the preservation and strong 
support of private higher education and, partic- 
ularly, of those private institutions that have 
already by their fruits demonstrated their scholar- 
ship, their democratic effectiveness, and their loyal- 
ty to the culture of the Western World. 

Higher education under private auspices has 
a genuine place in our culture and seeks to pre- 
serve its essential dynamism. Whether linked 
formally and directly under the control of a church 
or other religious body, or related informally 
through intangible ties with a church or other 
religious group, or whether wholly private and 
independent, most private institutions have treas- 
ured the mainsprings of freedom, of individual- 
ism, and of a broad and inclusive humaneness. 

It is common observation that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for a university or a college 
to maintain its independence either from the 
state and public opinion (if it is a public institu- 
tion) -or from public opinion alone, particularly 
the opinion of its own public, if it is a private 
institution. But in the case of private institutions, 
as distinguished from public institutions, life 
tenure, annual budgets, and scope of operations 
depend upon the continuity of tuition-paying stu- 
dents, upon the income from past benefactions, 
and upon present benefactions in the form of 
contributions to endowment or plant or current 
funds flowing from many different individuals 
and varied sources. 

Today private institutions, eager though they 
might be to obtain large gifts from the rich, as 
was more possible in earlier decades, must depend 
upon a broad base of support, which includes 
also persons from upper and lower middle income 
brackets, and upon annual gifts from individuals, 
foundations and business corporations. Today most 
large gifts come only through bequest. 

To assume that it has generally been true, or 
is necessarily true, or is now true of private insti- 
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tutions that they are all “in somebody's pocket” 
or sycophantic is to be incredibly naive and simple. 
minded. 

The typical private institution’s board of trus- 
tees is broadly representative of the major streams 
of American life: business, industry, finance, labor, 
the professions, the arts, the agencies of religion, 
the major political parties. Trustees are chosen be- 
cause of confidence in their personal integrity 
and character, loyalty to and understanding of the 
academic purposes the institution seeks to serve, 
Capacity to interpret the institution, to inspire 
confidence in it and to be able to stand for its 
protection in the hour of crisis. 

There are commitments that some institutions 
have made to loyalty to a particular religion and 
to the essential elements of an inherited and pro- 
gressive culture. For many colleges that dedica- 
tion is Christian, and it is also that American 
heritage—the high tradition of individualism and 
democracy, of a government of laws and not solely 
of men, of liberalism in thought and inquiry, of 
search for stable, developmental, satisfying and 
humane progress—which in our saner, better 
moments through all our history has moved us 
to become a nation of free men. 

My plea is for voluntary private, group and 
corporate financial and moral support for the 
private institutions. I am not asking for a pipe- 
line to the public treasury. I am asking, however, 
for equality of choice for the recipients of public 
scholarships of the institution that they prefer, if 
and when such scholarships may be established. 

I am asking for full consideration of the place 
of private institutions in our educational policy 
as we frame the rules on tax exemptions in the 
tax laws in the state or nation. I am asking for an 
awareness of the importance of our private col- 
leges and universities in all of our consideration 
of benevolent giving, and I am hoping that the 
benevolence of America will be characterized by 
greater far-sightedness and sacrifice. 
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Enlightened business is be- 
ginning to move ahead of 
education in the serious study 
of just what it is doing 
and just where it is going. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS MAY 
be fonts of knowledge, but they still 
have a lot to learn from the business 
world about them, particularly in their 
relationship with people. 

Take it from one who a year ago 
“deserted” educational public relations 
for a similar position in business, the 
day is past when a college or uni- 
versity can excuse its shortcomings by 
the mere statement, “That may be all 
right for business, but we are differ- 
ent!” 

After all, isn’t it true that every- 
thing of a material nature any college 
is, has or ever hopes to be, or have, 
must come directly or indirectly trom 
agriculture, industry and commerce? 

From the people engaged in those 
fields, whether they be managers or 
laborers, come most college funds and 
most students. If you doubt it, see 
how closely your enrollment charts 
parallel the ups and downs of busi- 
ness and employment. And isn't it 
because the earnings of capital and 
labor have been high that so many 
colleges have undertaken fund drives 
in the last couple of years? 

Idealistic as colleges may and should 
be, they must reckon always with the 
fact that their real base is in the ev- 
eryday work of the world. 

And yet, dependent as they are on 
those in economic life, our educators 
and our educational public relations 
directors still know all too little about 
the thinking and acting of the people 
of that other world. 

It is my conviction that enlight- 
ened business is beginning to move 
ahead of education in the serious study 
of what it is doing and where it is 
going. It has not always been so. 
Much of the soul-searching of the past 
few years has been forced upon busi- 
hessmen as they realized for the first 
time the threat of socialism and com- 
munism and the growing strength of 
organized labor. 
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UWIEMACII OF 
EDUCATION 


HAROLD K. SCHELLENGER 
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Up until this time of awakening, 
business, like education, was inclined 
to meet crises as they arose but rarely 
to anticipate and prepare for them. 
Cancerous growths of misunderstand- 
ing were soothed with ointments of 
expediency instead of being subjected 
to the major surgery they required. 
As a result of that neglect, business 
suddenly realized that much of the 
American public is not at all sold on 
the free enterprise system. 

Once over the shock of that discov- 
ery, businessmen in increasing num- 
bers now for the first time are getting 
to the heart of their relationships with 
employes, customers, stockholders and 
the various other publics upon whom 
their success must depend. 

Many business leaders today can 
give you an intelligent, well thought- 


out statement of the plans of their 
firms for the next five, ten, even 
twenty-five years. Certainly those plans 
are subject to change, but it is usu- 
ally easier to change a blueprint than 
to create a new one overnight when 
an emergency arises. 

Can college and university admin- 
istrators talk as intelligently about the 
plans of their institutions for the next 
decade or quarter of a century? I 
am sure that many cannot! 

Most schools, of course, can produce 
their plans for new buildings or for 
additional campus acreage. But rare 
indeed is the institution that can go 
beyond the glittering generalities with 
a clear-cut statement of plans for a 
better product or for improved pub- 
lic relations over the next decade. 
I commend to all educational ad- 











ministrators a liberal reading of the 
literature of business these days, al- 
ways with the thought in mind: What 
is there here that can be applied 
effectively to education and to edu- 
cational public relations? 

You will find a tremendous em- 
phasis on the human factor—the reali- 
zation that the enduring success of a 
business depends upon the degree to 
which every person having a part in 
it is made to feel important to the 
undertaking. That inevitably will sug- 
gest the question: Cannot our educa- 
tional institutions also achieve better 
teamwork? 


UNDERSTAND ONE ANOTHER 


You must know, as I do, some col- 
leges wherein administration and 
faculty are suspicious of each other, 
and nonteaching employes and stu- 
dents are suspicious of both teachers 
and administrators. Yet all the people 
involved are splendid folk sincerely 
interested in their schools. They just 
do not have the opportunity to get 
together and understand one another. 
There’s an important lesson to be 
drawn from the experiences of joint 
management-labor committees in busi- 
ness. 

The intensive but belated stock- 
holder education programs of many 
business firms have their implications 
for education. How long has it been 
since your college gave its alumni and 
friends an honest financial statement 
in terms they could understand? Or 
are they expected to make gifts 
blindly, while the school’s real finan- 
cial picture is treated as strictly hush- 
hush—the private property of the ad- 
ministration and the trustees? 

What of employe indoctrination? 
Do your new staff members just go 
to work, to find their way as best they 
can? How many of them have met, 
or ever will meet, the “boss”? One 
business firm has discovered a tre- 
mendous morale builder in a weekly 
tour of the plant for new employes 
under the personal guidance of the 
general manager. 

How good a job are you doing in 
employe recognition? Do your staff 
members get pats on the back for work 
well done and for long records of 
service, or are these just taken for 
granted? 

What about employe participation 
in institutional thinking and plan- 
ning? Do you have anything resem- 
bling the suggestion systems which 
many industries have installed? Those 
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office girls may have a lot of good 
ideas about smoothing up operations 
if only given opportunity to express 
them. 

Are your community relationships 
all that they should be? Many a finan- 
cial campaign must be delayed until 
the people of the college town itself 
can be given a primary education on 
the school’s services and program. In 
far too many cases the hometown folk 
do not know enough about the school 
to say a good word for it. 

How long has it been since your 
president and other key officials sat 
down around the luncheon table for 
an informal chat about the college 
with community leaders at a time 
when you were asking no money or 
favors? Are your college leaders 
really known and understood by edi- 
tors, radio station managers, and others 
whose friendship and understanding 
are needed month in and month out? 

Strange as it may seem, research is 
an important area in which colleges 
may learn much from business. Take 
market and consumer research, for ex- 
ample. 

How many colleges have any scien- 
tific information on why students come 
to their respective campuses? What 
is the relative importance .of par- 
ental influence, alumni influence, 
guidance in the high school, or rec- 
ommendation of friends already en- 
rolled? How many register because of 
impressions received while attending 
a high school day or some college dra- 
matic performance? 


ATTRACTING STUDENTS 


Does your college catalog attract or 
repel prospective students? Are mail 
inquiries from likely students handled 
in such a way as to promote favorable 
decisions or to discourage them? Is a 
successful athletic team really im- 
portant in attracting desirable stu- 
dents? 

Are we correct in our assumption 
that most decisions on college are 
made in the senior year of high school? 

If you knew the answers to those 
questions, and certainly many answers 
can be obtained, student recruiting 
and student selection might be re- 
directed along more effective and even 
more economical lines. 

Colleges also can take a profitable 
lesson from business in close and con- 
tinuing research on demand for the 
product. Education's attention to the 
practical aspects of the law of supply 
and demand leaves much to be desired. 





A lot of educators are talking, but 
few are doing anything about the 
recklessness with which colleges pro- 
duce for overcrowded fields. Take 
engineering, for example. Our engi- 
neering schools are crowded again this 
fall. How many of these young men 
and women will industry be able to 
absorb four or five years from now? 
Certainly there is some information 
available that should be passed along 
to the prospective engineer at the very 
beginning of his studies. Perhaps the 
college cannot persuade him to give 
it up, but at least the student will be 
taking his risks with eyes open. 

And what of the utter cruelty of arts 
colleges that continue to accept and 
to put through at least four times as 
many premedical students as will be 
accepted in medical colleges, year 
after year? Is there no conscience on 
the part of educators as they continue 
to ignore the heartbreaks inevitably 
resulting from their disregard of the 
importance of consumer research? 


LEARN FROM BUSINESS 


Yes, there are all of these, and many 
more, lessons which education may 
learn from the business and industrial 
world, if only its eyes are opened. 

My interest in a closer relationship 
between the college and the life be- 
yond its campus is more than an aca- 
demic one, for I am a parent, with 
a son ready for college in another 
year. This parental interest makes 
me desire for my son, and for all 
other young people, institutions which 
are all of the things I have suggested 
here. I want my boy to attend a col- 
lege which can: 

|. Give me assurance that its ad- 
ministrators and faculty have an edu- 
cational program as well as a build- 
ing program. 

2. Offer me evidence that the col- 
lege itself has as high a degree of 
individual skills and teamwork among 
its staff members as it expects from 
its football team. 

3. Convince me that it has the abil- 
ity and the facility, based on sound 
research, to give proper guidance. 

4. Assure me that its total program 
is of such a nature as to prepare my 
son for living as well as for making 
a living. 

I have been greatly concerned more 
than once as I have heard business- 
men report that most of the failures 
among college graduates whom they 
employ are because of inability to get 
along with other people rather than 
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lack of technical knowledge. The criti- 
cism may be somewhat unfair, because 
many young people do emerge from 
college as well adjusted citizens. In 
some institutions that I know, this 
has been in spite of the college pro- 

rather than as a result of it. Cer- 
tainly most of our schools can do bet- 
ter jobs than at present. 

Our colleges have just come through 
an enrollment crisis. They have met 
it nobly in terms of the provision of 
housing, classrooms and some kind of 
instruction. How well they have met 


the challenge and the crisis in terms 


of good preparation for life only time 
will tell. 

Now, the experts tell us, there is 
to be a leveling off for a while, then 
another peak ten years hence. Will 
the colleges be prepared for it? Have 
they learned any real lessons from ex- 
periences of the late 40's? Or will 
they delay preparations only to be 
plunged headlong into another era of 
expediencies, their main concern 
around 1960 again being merely to 
get roofs over the heads of another 
generation of students? 

There are those who tell us that a 
tragic loss has been suffered already 
in the inability of many girls to ob- 
tain admission to colleges during the 
past few years. If college preparation 
is really for life instead of mere live- 
lihood, then it is as vital for the 
mothers of men as for men them- 
selves. Will the girls again be placed 
in the lowest priorities when that next 
new peak arrives? 

In terms of the business world, edu- 
cational administrators and particular- 
ly the directors of public relations are 
the merchandisers, the salesmen of 
education. Successful merchandising 
presupposes an efficient manufacturing 
operation, one in which every manager 
and every laborer shall do his best. 
It requires a good product, one that 
fits the needs of society and stands 
up under the most difficult competi- 
tion. And it calls for a healthy mar- 
ket in which there shall be no pre- 
ventable sales resistance to your efforts. 


If our colleges are to reach the ideals 
of performance and usefulness that | 
hold possible for them, they must 
throw aside once and for all the last 
shackles of isolation and gear them- 
selves closely into the world of which 
they are a part. In such a program, 
those engaged in educational adminis- 
tration and educational public rela- 
tions must assume new stature and 
new responsibility. 
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PRESTO! IT'S A 


JOURNALISM LABORATORY 


SAM COHEN 
Student, University of Omaha 


CONVERTING TWO CLASSROOMS INTO 
a good journalism laboratory for less 
than $500 is a project of which Uni- 
versity of Omaha officials are proud. 

They are proud of the building de- 
partment for its rapid and efficient 
job, and of the journalism department 
for designing the offices. 

The new laboratory is an impres- 
sive arrangement. The former 16 by 
24 foot classrooms have the appear- 
ance of the offices of a city daily but 
they serve as a workshop for the staff 
of Gateway, the student newspaper. 

The city room houses the city edi- 
tor’s desk, ten built-in tables for re- 
porters, and the traditional horseshoe 
shaped copy desk with a slot for the 
news editor and with space for six 
copy readers. The sports department 
in the same room is enclosed with a 
wooden railing 42 inches high. 

A second room contains private 
offices and space for the publications’ 
editorial and administrative heads. 


Obscure glass partitions between 
offices ensure privacy for the editor- 
in-chief, the business manager, and 
the editor of the Tomahawk, Omaha's 
annual. Also in the second room are 
desks for the feature editor, makeup 
editor, society editor, photographic 
editor, and the advertising manager. 

Jack Adwers, superintendent of 
building and grounds, and his crew 
required about 150 man-hours to do 
the work; the time was snatched at 
odd intervals when publications work 
was less intense. 

“Costs of materials were about one- 
third what they would have been had 
an outside contractor been hired,” Mr. 
Adwers declares. 

“In addition to satisfying a prac- 
tical need, the new offices create for 
practicing students an aura of glamour 
and lend the proper atmosphere con- 
ducive to good laboratory work,” R. L. 
Mossholder, head of the department 
of journalism, asserts. 
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based on long-cycle investment values beginning with a study 


of industries and a selection of widely diversified stocks 


PART 2 


Ir SEEMS APPROPRIATE TO PRESENT 
at this point the principles in which 
we place confidence for guidance in 
investment management. 

The goal to be attained is an ade- 
quate flow of income, together with 
strong principal protection. Capital 
appreciation is considered an impor- 
tant but not a basic premise of the 
plan. This section discusses these 
principles and discloses their applica- 
tion im practice. 

Over a period of years our studies 
have evolved what may be called a 
“long-cycle” investment value concept. 
This concept represents a method of 
procedure for determining the long- 
cycle investment quality of common 
stocks and the price at which such 
securities must sell in order to be 
suitable for long-term holding. 

Before arriving at an actual value 
for the stocks of given companies in 
particular industries, a study is made, 
first, of the various industries and, 
second, of all the significant com- 
panies within these industries. These 
surveys are made with the view of 
selecting the specific industries and 
companies that have investment qual- 
ity for an endowment portfolio. Not 
only the stocks but also the bonds of 
those companies found to have desir- 
able investment quality may be con- 
sidered as portfolio candidates. 

In reviewing individual industries, 
an attempt is made to note all sig- 
nificant economic factors that might 
affect the industry's long-run welfare. 
Analysis is made of such factors as the 
availability of supply, the nature of 
demand and its prospects, individual 
items of income and expense, balance 
sheet items, and production technics. 
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The companies within the industry 
are then reviewed in a like manner in 
an attempt to compare their condition 
with that of the industry as a whole. 

A study of industries and companies 
to determine the most attractive items 
for investment and the subsequent 
establishment of long-term values for 
the stocks finally chosen as purchase 
candidates is a straight research proj- 
ect, factual data being given the great- 
est weight in forming opinions. 

After an industry-company study is 
made, an “investment value” is estab- 
lished for each company within the 
particular industry which appears to 
have investment merit. This value 
represents a reasonable capitalization 
of the long-term earning power of the 
company, as opposed to actual earn- 
ings at any given period of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

The capitalization rate is dependent 
upon the degree of maturity which 
both the industry and the company 
have attained, their importance in the 
general economy, the degree of busi- 
ness risk inherent in the business, and 
the dividend policies of the particular 
management. The rate which has been 
used varies from below eight times 
earnings for nearly mature and sec- 
ondary situations to something above 
eighteen to twenty times earnings for 
primary companies with strong 
growth trends. 

A considerable element of judg- 
ment must enter into the determina- 
tion of investment values. But as an 
operating principle, the long-term 
earnings level, adjusted for growth or 
maturity in accordance with the find- 
ings of industry-company studies, rep- 
resents the price at which a conserva- 
tive investor can feel assured of good 
value in making a purchase. 


If an investment value study is 
made for every industry and company 
in which the investor has an interest, 
a helpful guide for the purchase of 
common stocks is always accessible. 
These studies are periodically revised 
to keep abreast of basic changes in the 
industry, the company, and the econ- 
omy as a whole. They are then sub- 
mitted to the committee on invest- 
ments of the board of trustees for its 
criticism. The committee thereupon 
approves or disapproves the various 
stock issues for purchase at a time 
when their price approximates their 
long-cycle investment values. 

This procedure facilitates stock pur- 
chases in that extended consideration 
of each issue is not required when 
stocks reach their purchase levels. It 
is important that an investment officer 
be in a position to act when a stock 
reaches its predetermined buying level. 
Hence, an established approved list 
allows the financial officer to act with- 
out delay in situations calling for 
prompt action. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Type of Security. Another principle 
of investment, which is essential as a 
guide to portfolio management and 
which is generally accepted by inves- 
tors, is that of diversification. Equities 
help to achieve the primary objective 
of an endowment institution's port- 
folio, namely, maximum income with 
adequate security of principal. 

Common application of the princi- 
ple of diversification is to maintain an 
approximate given percentage of 
bonds, stocks and real estate. Our in- 
stitution has adopted as a rough, but 
not inflexible, diversification of the 
portfolio: one-third stocks, one-third 
bonds and one-third real estate. 
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Investment value studies for 
every industry can be period- 
ically revised and submitted to 
the investment committee of the 
board of trustees for criticism. 


Company, Industry and Location. \t 
is of importance for us to minimize 
the effect on the entire portfolio of 
an adverse change in any one company 
or industry. If security commitments 
are made in a number of companies 
within several different industries and 
types of business endeavors, the im- 
pact of adverse circumstances for any 
company or industry on total invest- 
ments should not be too great. 

In addition, different types of in- 
dustries afford different types of ad- 
vantages to the investor. For example, 
the growth of the chemical industry 
should mean a continued long-term 
increase in the value of leading chemi- 
cal shares, whereas it might be felt 
that the tobacco industry is reaching 
maturity and that the attractiveness of 
tobacco shares lies in their yield rather 
than in growth potentialities. Hence, 
a certain amount of chemical shares 
might be suitable in an endowment 
fund held for long-term growth, such 
as a building fund, whereas tobacco 
shares would help the yield on general 
budgetary funds. 

To ensure adequate industry and 
company diversification, some rules 
limiting maximum commitments are 
necessary. We have placed long-term 
goals on the amount of stock which 
we consider desirable for holding in 
each industry, expressed as a percent- 
age of the total stock group. It is 
necessary from time to time, in order 
to keep abreast of a changing econ- 
omy, to revise these goals. The accom- 
panying table indicates an industry 
stock diversification in the light of 
present circumstances. 

As may be seen, greater amounts 
are allocated to basic industries, such 
as chemicals, petroleum and public 
utilities, while smaller amounts are 
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allocated to secondary industries, such 
as office equipment, household sup- 
plies, and containers. 

Allocations in any one company are 
limited to about 1 per cent of the 
stock portfolio with the holdings of 
some companies limited to 0.5 per 
cent. 

Geographical diversification is de- 
sirable in certain cases. Utility com- 
panies within each state are subject 
to regulation by the respective state 
commission. If an investor holds 
utility stocks within one state, and the 
commission of that state is slow in 
adjusting rates to compensate for 
changing cost structures, he may find 
that the investment is not earning a 
satisfactory return. Hence, care should 
be taken to avoid subjecting too large 
a utility commitment to the influence 
of any one state commission. 

Geographical distribution is also 
important to an investor in public 
utility securities or railroad securities 
to avoid the unfavorable effects of 
population shifts which are constantly 
occurring to undermine the market for 





DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY 
STOCKS IN LIGHT OF 
PRESENT TRENDS 
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the companies in the area. Distribut- 
ing investments among utilities situ- 
ated in various states and sections of 
the country helps to avoid these dan- 
gers. 

Maturity. Diversification of bond 
maturities is also important. If short- 
term, intermediate and long-term 
bonds are kept in adequate amounts, 
sufficient liquidity may be maintained 
at all times. The lapse of time induces 
a cycle wherein “shorts” mature, “in- 
termediates” become “shorts,” and 
long-term bonds become “intermedi- 
ates’—thus mechanically maintaining 
constant liquidity. Dollar amounts in 
each of these three categories at any 
one time will vary with individual 
needs. 

At least three advantages may re- 
sult from a liquid position. First, the 
benefits of a basic rise in interest rates 
may be realized by the sale of short- 
term bonds and by the reinvestment of 
these funds in long-term bonds yield- 
ing higher interest rates. Short-term 
issues will show little or no loss at 
this time as the imminence of matur- 
ity will tend to support their price. 
Second, investments that can be im- 
mediately liquidated without loss can 
be used to purchase equities when 
they become favorably priced. Third, 
a liquid position is also necessary to 
meet large unanticipated cash needs 
for funds when a portion or all of the 
principal may be spent. 

Scale Buying and Selling Over a 
Business Cycle. The percentage of 
fixed return and equity assets to total 
investments will vary with the indi- 
vidual needs of each investor. After 
the diversification basis has been ini- 
tially determined, whether a constant 
or variable ration, it should not be 
altered unless definitely warranted by 
changing conditions. 

Let us follow our plan as developed 
and operated during a typical cycle. 
As a starting point, let us assume that 
the diversification is 30 per cent 
stocks, 37 per cent bonds, and 33 per 
cent real estate and mortgages. The 
operation of the plan giving one-third 
to each group as a norm indicates 
that bonds should be sold and the pro- 
ceeds placed in common equities suffi- 
cient to build up the stock account to 
one-third. 

An inspection is first made of the 
industries to determine which ones are 
short of their maximum percentage in 
the portfolio. Next, having deter- 
mined the industries in which pur- 
chase candidates are available, an in- 
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spection of the holdings by companies 
within these industries is made to de- 
termine the possible company candi- 
dates. 

Once the selected list is obtained, 
the previously computed long-cycle in- 
vestment value of each candidate is 
compared with the current market 
price, and those candidates are pur- 
chased which are in the buying range 
(10 per cent plus or minus) of their 
respective investment values. The 10 
per cent limit is a recognition that the 
establishment of the investment value 
contains an element of judgment, and 
we believe a 10 per cent deviation es- 
tablishes a more realistic buying range. 

If, at a later time, the equity market 
declines farther and stocks again 
shrink as a percentage of the total 
portfolio to less than one-third of the 
total, another purchase program is un- 
dertaken following the same methods 
as previously outlined. No automatic 
or arbitrary percentage formula is ap- 
plied to determine the point at which 
these additional steps are carried out, 
but the ratio fluctuations call our at- 
tention to the possibility that certain 
securities are in their buying range. 

Assuming a large number of can- 
didates present themselves as available 
for these purchase operations, other 
factors being equal, the candidates 
actually selected will be in those in- 
dustries in which growth potentials 
appear most promising, management 
appears aggressive, and the capital 
structure contains little or no prior 
obligations ahead of the common 
stock. An adequate current yield is 
important and of necessity is consid- 
ered in connection with each purchase. 


WHEN STOCKS RISE 


Now, let us assume that the equity 
market rises to a point which causes 
the stock portion of the fund to rise 
until it represents well over one-third 
of the portfolio. The list is combed 
carefully with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of a selling program and, in gen- 
eral, stocks that have risen the most in 
relation to their expectations are se- 
lected for this trimming back process. 

In connection with the establish- 
ment of long-cycle investment values, 
the expectation on the appreciation 
side is estimated for each company, 
weight being given to the type of com- 
pany and industry represented. Indi- 
vidual stocks exceeding the expecta- 
tion point are said to be in the “selling 
zone.” When a selling program is be- 
ing drafted, stocks farthest into their 


respective selling zones are among the 
first marked for sale. Other stockhold- 
ings considered for sale at this time 
include items where unfavorable 
trends within the company or industry 
appear to be developing, such as 
greatly increased debt, unfavorable 
competitive conditions, or poor qual- 
ity of management. 

This trimming back process thus 
performs the twofold task of taking 
some profits while available and at the 
same time cleaning out in a strong 
general market stocks of companies 
that appear to be weakening and less 
suitable for an endowment fund. 

If the market continues to rise, the 
process of selling overpriced items is 
again repeated. When certain stocks 
reach their selling zone, judgment is 





employed to pick the exact timing of 
their sale. In any trimming back proc- 
ess, only a portion of better grade 
stocks is sold and only undesirable 
holdings are completely eliminated. 

The plan, through exercise of judg- 
ment based on long-cycle values, af- 
fords an opportunity to be selective in 
a selling program that is not possible 
under many formula programs. For 
example, when stocks are to be sold 
under a rigid formula plan, a portion 
of the undervalued securities is sold 
as well as the more highly priced 
items. The selective judgment feature 
protects against selling securities 
which, on a long-term basis, are really 
in a buying zone. 

In early September 1946, when the 
Dow theorists were confirming the be- 
ginning of a bear market and were 
counseling the sale of equities, certain 
stocks for various reasons remained in 
a buying zone and should not have 
been sold. The plan under discussion 
screened out such items from consid- 
eration. 

Stocks are not purchased with a pri- 
mary view that profits will be realized, 
but it is hoped that purchases at long- 
cycle investment values plus the inter- 
play of market conditions will make 
such an event possible. Probabilities 
favor and experience confirms the 





realization of modest profits sufficient 
to offset the effects of unfavorable pur. 
chases which from time to time are 
inevitable. A measure of fund growth 
should also materialize. 

Proceeds of sales are reinvested jn 
short-term U.S. government obliga- 
tions and high grade commercial pa- 
per until such time as a stock purchase 
program is again indicated by the de- 
clining proportion of stocks below 
one-third of the total portfolio. 

The fund manager is not concerned 
as to whether the market is going up 
or down, since in either event he is in 
a favorable position to benefit. If the 
market declines, attractive purchases 
of good quality equities at large yields 
will be made, whereas a market rise 
will present an opportunity to take 
profits. This plan takes many of the 
psychological factors out of the man- 
agement of a stock account and sub- 
stitutes long-cycle basic value as the 
criterion in making investment de- 
cisions. 

As to the one-third permanently in- 
vested in bonds, it is our policy to 
hold only U.S. government issues and 
high grade corporates. Not more than 
$100,000 in bonds of any one com- 
pany are purchased, and corporate can- 
didates are restricted to the industrial 
and public utility fields. The public 
utility group includes candidates in 
the electric power and light, natural 
gas and telephone industries. Maturi- 
ties are diversified among short terms, 
intermediate terms and long terms 
based on judgment without any rigid 
percentage formula being applied. 

Bonds are purchased for permanent 
endowment funds with a view of hold- 
ing to maturity and, therefore, sales 
and purchases are not carried out in an 
attempt to take advantage of any 
movement in interest rates. These 
rates are subject to the unpredictable 
policies of governmental bodies as 
well as to the basic demand-supply re- 
lationship for money; therefore, any 
plan of action based on anticipated 
trends in the bond market is highly 
uncertain of successful operation. 

Attempts to switch to short-term 
issues during the extended swings of 
the bond market are sure to end in the 
loss of income without significant op- 
portunity for capital appreciation. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


In the operation of our plan, pre- 
ferred stocks are divided for classifica- 
tion purposes between bonds and com- 
mon equities. The division is based on 
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the type of industry and the quality of 
the company on an individual issue 
basis. Preferred stocks, which are well 
protected by proved earning power 
and which tend to move pricewise in 
the market with changes in interest 
rates, are classified with the bond 
group, whereas preferred stocks of les- 
ser quality, which prove sensitive to 
minor fluctuations in earning power 
and general business conditions, are 
dassified in the common stock group. 

Preferred stocks have a place in the 
endowment portfolio but because of 
their hybrid nature are not granted a 
major position. They have neither the 
legal status nor the advantage of ma- 
turity date of a bond and, at the same 
time, they lack the growth potential 
and greater income possibilities at- 
tributed to a common stock. At times, 
preferred stocks lack ready market- 
ability, a characteristic of institutional 
quality bonds and common stocks. 

Particular care should be taken in 
setting the price at which preferred 
stocks will be purchased for the port- 
folio. A few well chosen preferreds of 
good quality can be of value in im- 
proving the yield of the bond group, 
but since such commitments have no 
maturity and may prove of limited 
marketability, it is essential that pur- 
chases be limited to a time when 
prices for such issues are at a low level. 

Certain preferred stocks contain a 
feature enabling the holder to convert 
his holdings into common stock at a 
fixed price. This type of issue is fa- 
vored if the market price at time of 
purchase places little or no premium 
on this privilege. However, once the 
market price begins to place a value 
on the conversion feature, the stock 
should immediately be reclassified for 
diversification purposes as a common 
stock. 


REAL ESTATE 


Real estate is included in the port- 
folio of many charitable institutions 
for diversification purposes. This me- 
dium of investment is local in char- 
acter, very nonliquid and offers many 
unusual characteristics not present in 
other forms of investing. In general, 
Management is expensive and a sep- 
arate department must be. established 
to maintain the properties, make pe- 
riodic appraisals and negotiate leases. 

From a yield standpoint, after de- 
ducting operating expenses including 
depreciation and taxes, a real estate 
portfolio can be expected to return 
somewhat less than a similar commit- 
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ment in common stocks but somewhat 
more than is obtainable from good 
grade bonds. It seems prudent to com- 
mit approximately one-third of the 
portfolio to this type of investment. 

The significant avenues for invest- 
ing in this field in order of our prefer- 
ence are (1) ground leases; (2) resi- 
dential mortgages; (3) apartment 
house mortgages; (4) moderate sized 
industrial mortgages, and (5) a lim- 
ited number of wholly owned im- 
proved properties for lease. 

The recent trend toward wholly 
owned properties on a net lease basis, 


where the entire value of the property 
is returned in a relatively short period, 
provides a perfectly legitimate in- 
vestment. This type of net lease should 
never include an option to purchase 
except at market value. 

If an extension of the lease is pro- 
vided, the rental during the extension 
period should not be less than the best 
possible estimate of equitable rentals 
on the extension date. Because these 
investments represent long-term fro- 
zen positions, prudent judgment calls 
for a very limited number of such 
properties in a trust portfolio. 


Obligations of the Board 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 


President Emeritus, Purdue University 


AN EFFECTIVE BOARD OF CONTROL 
for higher education as it is today and 
will be tomorrow is to be found in 
the composite wisdom of action of 
men of personal character, unselfish- 
ness and competency. 

Only forceful and forward looking 
persons, representing the best of the 
dynamic citizenship of their genera- 
tion, should be eligible for the board 
of control The men and women 
should be successes in their own fields 
and should be able to comprehend the 
meaning of other kinds of success. 
They should not be mastered by any 
narrow partisan group or by any po- 
litical party and should be capable of 
regarding their trusteeship as the high- 
est order of civil service. 

Obligations of the board should in- 
clude the following: 

1. Broad understanding of the fun- 
damental objectives of the institution 
by each member of the board. 


2. Clear conception of the policy 


making province of the board as dis- 
tinguished from the tasks and details 
of administration to be delegated to 
others. 

3. After consultation with represen- 
tative members of the faculty, selec- 
tion of the president and, upon the 
recommendation of the president, the 
designation of the other principal ex- 
ecutive officers of the institution. 

4. The sympathetic support and in- 
telligent guidance of the president and 





From a speech at the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
University of Chicago. 


the executive officers in all matters. 

5. The devising of ways and means 
for raising adequate funds with which 
to provide and to obtain a well bal- 
anced continuous support for the edu- 
cational and scientific program. 

6. Approval of annual budget that 
protects the institution from debilitat- 
ing deficits. 

7. Preparation of a comprehensive 
plan for the future physical develop- 
ment of the institution, and the utili- 
zation of only a proper proportion of 
the resources of the institution for 
such development. 

8. Requirement of regular, concise 
and intelligent financial and educa- 
tional reports from officers and depart- 
ments, which will enable a ready un- 
derstanding of the results of the op- 
eration of the institution. 

9. Understanding of the educational 
aims and goals of the institution as 
formulated by the faculty. 

10. Formulation, in clear terms, of 
the fundamental duties of the faculty 
and the recognition of the right and 
the responsibility of the faculty to or- 
ganize itself for the proper perform- 
ance of the designated duties. 

11. Creation of proper mechanisms, 
whereby the board may be brought 
into cooperative relations with the fac- 
ulty, the organized student body, and 
the institution's clientele. 

12. The service of individual mem- 
bers as agents for effective contact 
with the public and, consequently, a 
better understanding and sounder con- 
fidence in the work of the institution. 
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IT TAKES INTELLIGENCE TO HANDLE 


A GROUP OF STUDENT EMPLOYES IN 
any given operation can be coopera- 
tive, efficient and fun to supervise. 
And at other times a student staff 
can be careless, irresponsible and de- 
manding and can make supervision 
an unpleasant task. We have all, I 
venture to say, experienced moods 
when we have harbored the thought 
that all student staffs should be dis- 
missed and replaced by full-time staffs, 
regardless of consequences. On the 
other hand, student staffs can be effec- 
tive and economical and, in many in- 
stances, they have been our salvation. 

From my experience on the Cornell 
campus, the use of a student staff is 
practical and economical, in addition 
to being the vehicle by which we ful- 
fill our obligation to aid the financially 
needy student. 


GOOD PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Commonly found on college cam- 
puses are two different attitudes 
toward a student staff. One view is that 
a financially needy student receives a 
“work scholarship,” an _ established 
credit against the charge for board, 
room or tuition, in return for which 
he is expected to perform certain du- 
ties or to devote a specified number 
of hours to a job. The other view is 
that students, as needed, may apply 
for and obtain employment from the 
operational management and thereby 
earn a part of their expenses. In my 
opinion, the latter attitude is much 
more conducive to good student per- 
sonnel relations. 

Students respond better to training 
and supervision as members of the 
staff than as recipients of work scholar- 
ships. Even though their tasks are 
often menial, it is not difficult by 
proper approach and treatment to dig- 
nify their position as an integral part 
of the operating staff. Considering 
them as members of the operating 
staff lends itself readily to basic pro- 
cedures of developing a good staff 
with high morale. 
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Shidesit Labor 


M. R. SHAW 


Director of Residence Halls 
Cornell University 


Student employes, as a group, are 
physically sound and mentally supe- 
rior to a full-time staff. This leaves the 
essential problem of promoting good 
morale. The one greatest factor in 
building this morale is a sense of be- 
longing to the staff. Obtaining the job 
on their own merits, keeping it on 
the basis of performance, and know- 
ing that the job is secure as long as 
they perform their function are im- 
portant factors in making them feel 
that they belong. 

The greatest negative factor in stu- 
dent personnel morale is the know!- 
edge that certain members of the 
group obtain their jobs on the basis 
of financial need, parental influence, 
or athletic prowess and that they will 
not lose that job come what may. We 
are all under pressure at times to em- 
ploy and keep employed students for 
reasons other than their performance 
of duties. To have an effective student 
staff, we must resist this pressure at 
the point at which it breaks down 
morale. 

I should prefer to contribute free 
meals to a few athletes and charge them 
to “unitemized sundry expense” than 
to maintain the pretense that they are 
earning their meals in instances where 
it obviously is impossible for them to 
do so. I would give in cash a board 
or room scholarship to a needy girl 
rather than employ her if she cannot 
or will not function properly as a 
member of the staff. 

Other than creatiug the feeling that 
students belong as members of the 
staff, the next greatest need for morale 
building is incentive. Probably we are 
all guilty of too few practical incen- 
tives. Promotion to more interesting 
and more remunerative jobs is, of 
course, the best. During the war we 
learned that students could effectively 
replace full-time staff workers at 
greater responsibility levels. The possi- 
bility of promotion from the dish- 


ccom and bus boy crew to short order 
cook, head waiter, cashier or soda 
fountain operator at an increment ip 
pay will motivate any normal student, 
In our women’s residence hall units, 
the selection each year of a head wait. 
ress and assistant head waitress from 
the ranks is probably the greatest 
single factor in promoting individual 
effort. These appointments mean an 
increase in pay as well as prestige. 
Some schools have increments of 
hourly rates after a specified number 
of satisfactory hours have been worked. 
Unfortunately, in every group there 
are individuals whose only incentive 
is the threat of dismissal. I firmly be- 
lieve that a few dismissals within each 
year is healthy, regardless of staff 
shortages. In any group of student 
employes, unless your selection proce- 
dure is better than ours, there is always 
at least one who abuses the privilege 
of a job. Morale of the group will Le 
improved by his elimination. 


DISMISSALS EFFECTIVE 


Dismissal from a job is serious busi- 
ness on our campus because of our 
recently established centralization of 
student employment records. For 
schools on a large campus this can be 
very effective in dealing with a sub- 
standard staff. 

By conscientious effort we can all 
analyze our own operations and find 
morale building opportunities. It has 
been my experience that morale is en- 
hanced by strong positive supervision. 
For instance: 

1. Students want to know and will 
accept the supervisor's conception of 
high operation standards. They should 
be indoctrinated in this respect. 

2. Students want to know what 
their assignments are. Don't just say 
“Keep this room clean” to a group of 
bus boys but give specific details of as- 
signment. 

3. Students will accept and respect 
strong on-the-job discipline. 

4. Students want and will respond 
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to definite contractual arrangements. 
At Cornell we use specifically worded 
written contracts that bind both parties 
to certain obligations. We consider 
this policy a morale booster. 

5. Students want and like specific 
control of hours and rates of pay. 
Whenever feasible, pay for work 
should be translated into dollars and 
cents, which in turn can be translated 
back into payment of meals or other 
services. Payment in terms of “meals 
in exchange for washing the pots and 
pans” leads to dissatisfaction and poor 
morale. 

6. Students appreciate thoughtful- 
ness and consideration in little things 


which are neither expensive nor add 
to the pay roll. Are their birthdays 
recognized? Can they enjoy group din- 
ing? Do you encourage staff parties? 

In summary, I strongly advocate the 
attitude that a student staff is a digni- 
fied and essential part of the operating 
staff and believe that attention should 
be concentrated on ways and means of 
building its morale. The effectiveness 
of student personnel is in direct pro- 
portion to the supervisor's ability to 
mold into his organization this con- 
stantly changing group. A _ student 
staff is intelligent and constantly chal- 
lenges the highest potential intelli- 
gence of the management. 


Control of Student Publications 


MILDRED NORRIS 


News Editor, The Missouri Student, University of Missouri 


A NEW PLAN FOR SUPERVISION OF 
student publications has been adopted 
at the University of Missouri, where 
the world’s first school of journalism 
emerged. 

Included in the arrangement are 
provisions for auditing of accounts of 
the student magazines and newspa- 
pers by the university; for a board 
of publications, composed of three 
persons on the faculty and three mem- 
bers of the student body, and for a 
director of student publications. 

From an administrative standpoint, 
both the board and the director are 
directly responsible to the president 
of the university, and student editors 
and business managers are amenable 


to the board. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURE 


One of the plan’s outstanding fea- 
tures is that, through offering instruc- 
tion in the form of short courses to 
prospective editors, business managers, 
and other staff members, it makes pos- 
sible the highest standards of journal- 
istic and professional ethics. 

It eliminates bad judgment as to 
editorial policies and business man- 
agement on the part of the student 
staff members and thereby prevents 
banning of a magazine or newspaper 
because of opposition by university 
officials and others. 
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In former years, a committee on 
student affairs recognized all maga- 
zines and newspapers produced on the 
Columbia campus but could not ap- 
point staff members for, or exercise 
general supervision over, the publi- 
cations. 

Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, presi- 
dent of the university, appointed a 
special committee in April 1947 to 
make a survey of all the problems of 
student publications and to recom- 
mend a plan for adequate solution 
of these. 


PLAN ADOPTED 


Following a comprehensive survey, 
the arrangement was drawn up by 
the committee and presented to a 
group of representative students, in- 
terested in campus publications, and 
received its approval. After endorse- 
ment by President Middlebush and 
approval by the M.U. board of curators, 
the plan was adopted at the university 
last February 18. 

The controlling board and director 
now supervise three student publica- 
tions, consisting of a weekly news- 
paper, the yearbook, and a monthly 
humor magazine. Divisional publica- 
tions are sponsored by the dean of 
the division. 

Provisions of the plan state that the 
director of student publications, who 


is chosen from the administrative staft 
and appointed by the president, can- 
not assume control of the student pub- 
lications but is to give them aid in 
meeting the highest possible stand- 
ards. 

He functions as an imstructor-ad- 
viser and as a liaison between the 
publication staffs and the board of 
publications. He must be qualified to 
give or plan instruction in business 
management, printing, engraving, pho- 
tography, news gathering and report- 
ing, writing, editorial management, 
advertising and soliciting, and circu- 
lation methods. He also is expected 
to give journalistic and technical in- 
struction to those interested in the 
publications who request short courses 
in the foregoing subjects. 

During vacation periods and at 
other times when student editors and 
business managers are not on the cam- 
pus, the director serves as general 
manager of the publications. Also, he 
supervises the letting and fulfillment 
of all publishing, printing, engraving 
and advertising contracts for student 
publications. 

The board of publications is. the 
supervising agency with the authority 
to direct a policy of approved pub- 
lications. The three students who serve 
on it may not have any direct con- 
nection with the student council or 
with any student publication. 


SUPERVISING AGENCY 


The board has authority to ap- 
point an editor and a business man- 
ager for each student publication un- 
der its control. These staff members 
may not serve as officers or council 
members of the student government 
association while holding the appointed 
positions. The board also has power 
to establish a general editorial policy, 
approve the budgets and exercise gen- 
eral supervision over funds, reserves 
and the letting of contracts by the 
publications. 

Each student publication has a fac- 
ulty adviser, selected by the student 
staff with the consent of the board, 
who confers regularly with the student 
editor concerning materials to be pub- 
lished. The adviser sees that all regu- 
lations governing student editors, 
business managers, staff members, and 
publications are carried out. 

Future plans for the board include 
the recommendation that all recog- 
nized campus publications be housed 
in one building, with a central library 
and morgue maintained for their use. 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY LONG HAS REC- 
ognized the importance and efficacy 
of employe handbooks and manuals 
to build good will and disseminate 
information to employes. Last year 
more than 5000 companies prepared 
manuals for their staffs. If statistics 
are indicative, our colleges and uni- 
versities apparently have not shared 
the same point of view, since less 
than a dozen are presently in use by 
these institutions. 

The University of Wisconsin, in 
confronting the usual postwar diffi- 
culties—rapid turnover, poor morale, 
low productive effort, and uncertain 
employe loyalty—considered the em- 
ploye handbook a potential antidote 
for these conditions. Following this 
hypothesis, a handbook was published 
by the university's personnel office last 
February. 

This handbook attempts to sell the 
university, its educational program, 
and its jobs to the workers so that 
they will feel a stronger kinship with 
the whole enterprise. It strives to 
prove our oft-proclaimed statement 
that the employes are partners in the 
tremendous task of extending the in- 
fluence of the university to the bor- 
ders of the state and the nation. The 
rights, privileges and advantages that 
accrue. to members of our nonaca- 
demic staff were set forth and empha- 
sized as a means of counteracting the 
financial blandishments continually 
being offered by private industry. 

The preparation of the handbook 
followed a logical pattern. First, a 
budget was necessary so that arrange- 
ments could be made in relation to 
the funds available. We received an 
appropriation of $500 to cover all ex- 
penses in the preparation of 6000 
copies of a twenty-four-page booklet. 
Next, the purpose and objectives of 
the book were defined. Then came 
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the selection of materials and the 


presentation of the text. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The booklet was conceived as a 
positive selling medium that would 
bring to the employe an understand- 
ing of the history, organization, scope 
and function of the university; an 
appreciation of his part in the whole 
endeavor, and an explanation of the 
operating policies and procedures of 
the institution. 

Individual employes, supervisors 
and top management officials, as well 
as organized groups such as labor 
unions and the employe-management 
board, were asked to submit their sug- 
gestions of subjects to be included 
in the handbook. These suggestions 
were carefully considered and were 
weighed as to their relative merit and 
pertinence, and from them a list of 
the most valuable was drawn up. The 
rough draft of the text was organized 
and written on the basis of this list. 
After revising and rewriting a final 
form was approved. 


PRESENTATION OF TEXT 


Technic of Composition. To give 
the text maximal clarity and ease of 
comprehension, university policies and 
procedures were discussed only in gen- 
eral terms. The explanation of de- 
partmental rules was left to the su- 
pervisor. To achieve brevity it was 
necessary to present the many im- 
portant details in highly distilled form. 
We tried to make our style simple 
and direct but not slangy or colloquial. 
A conversational approach that made 
the reading process a pleasure was 
our objective. 

Illustrative Material. Admittedly, 
some few business organizations have 
made an attempt at utilizing ingenu- 
ity and imagination in_ illustrating 
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their employe handbooks. By and 
large, however, the general pattern 
followed by industry has been to use 
photographs or cartoons. The diffi- 
culty with these two devices is their 
inherent inability to stimulate deep 
and moving interest. Their appeal, 
because it is almost exclusively visual, 
does not activate the mental processes 
of employes. They produce only a 
transient impression upon the worker, 
seldom inducing him to read the text. 
He becomes a “page flipper” who 
looks at pictures rather than a reader 
who receives and assimilates the in- 
formation presented. It is an obvious 
fact that a handbook that is glanced 
at but not read is a failure. 

There is a deep seated conviction 
on our campus that an institution of 
higher learning should be looking 
continually for new ways to improve 
the standard practice. It seemed to us 
that the potentialities for experiment- 
ing in the field of handbook illumi- 
nation were legion. Accordingly, we 
decided to make a radical departure 
from the practice of industry and 
forthwith began investigating those 
modes of illumination that seemed 
most likely to achieve the desired re- 
sults. 

The illustrations decided on were 
remarkable for their provocative and 
energetic qualities. They consisted of 
a series of abstract figures, drawn with 
vigorous animated lines and _ vivid 
eye-catching color combinations. They 
were created by an art student at the 
university, Jeri Wendel, who worked 
in the personnel office and prepared 
the drawings as a part of a credit 
course in art education. 

The drawings could not help but 
attract the eye, pique the curiosity, 
hold the attention and impel the im- 
terest of the employes toward the 
textual material. The provocative ab- 
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struse quality characterizing them 
must almost inevitably overcome the 
normal human inertia, the tendency 
toward “page flipping.” The employe 
would seek substantiation or refutation 
of whatever interpretation he had 
made, by a careful reading of the 
printed material. In fact, the first 
reading might quite conceivably be 
followed by further perusals and study 
if the first did not bring a satisfactory 
answer and explanation. 

Considerable objection was raised 
to this mode of presentation on the 
grounds that the employes would feel 
it was a somewhat esoteric and high- 














often come with use. The type, a sans- 
serif style, was chosen for maximum 
readability. The text was highlighted 
by the use of much white space. 
Finally, a good paper stock was chosen 
to complete the impression of a high 
quality publication. 

The results obtained by the pub- 
lication of the handbook are, because 
of their subjective nature, difficult to 
evaluate. We know definitely that the 
booklet was carefully read by a ma- 
jority of the employes. The informa- 
tion they received has caused a no- 
ticeable decrease in questions about 
vacation, sick leave, and such things, 














Vacation and Sick Leaue 


brow approach and would resent be- 
ing subjected to what seemed like a 
highly academic endeavor. 

General Makeup. The handbook 
was made pocket size for convenience 
and was given a stiff cover with a 
colorful overall design both to with- 
stand hard wear and to hide the fin- 
erprints, stains and dirt smudges that 
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and an appreciable increase in inter- 
est in the activities and function of 
the university. The original art work 
did not cause the revolution expected. 
A few employes did object to the 
illustrations, but the majority found 
them “interesting,” “unusual” and 
“diverting.” We found no evidence 
of any resentment that professors 


were trying “to ram some new-fangled 
art down their throats.” 

One hampering factor in getting a 
scientific appraisal of the book from 
the employes has been the fact that 
most of them are so appreciative of 
having had something at last done 
for them that they cannot be objec- 
tive. The only valid generalization 
we can draw from this reaction is that 
employes desperately want and need 
a definite statement from manage- 
ment about their jobs, their place in 
the organization, and their rights and 
privileges. 

From our experience we conclude 
that our employe handbook, imper- 
fect though it may be, has filled a 
real place in our internal relations pro- 
gram. It has given employes a new 
understanding of and confidence in 
management and it has brought to 
them a new sense of job and mental 
security since they know now, for the 
first time, exactly where they stand. 
The problems of personnel admin- 
istration on both departmental and 
university-wide levels have been 
greatly simplified. A new rapport has 
grown up between the employes and 
the administration. 

The success we have achieved is 
not a singular thing. Other colleges 
and universities can equal and per- 
haps surpass it if they try. We started 
pretty much from scratch with few 
models and fewer precedents to guide 
us. Others may build on our experi- 
ence. The response and results ob- 
tained from our employes have been 
so gratifying that we urge others to 
avail themselves of this most useful 
device. Naturally “something is bet- 
ter than nothing,” but setting one’s 
sights for the highest standards feasi- 
ble is more than adequately justified 
in the results obtained, in the appre- 
ciation and good will evoked. 
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WE CHANGED TO MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


OUR EXPERIENCE AT THE COLLEGE 
of Puget Sound in changing over from 
manual bookkeeping to machine ac- 
counting has been such that we feel 
fully justified in having made the 
change. 

After the decision to place our 
bookkeeping on machine kept record 
forms, the first problem was the se- 
lection of the proper machine. This 
problem was met almost without de- 
bate on our part, for we were able 
to acquire, through war surplus, one 
of the latest front feed, completely 
electrified machines. We prefer this 
machine, which is much like an en- 
larged typewriter, to the flat-bed type 
of accounting machine. 

For the first year of operation we 
selected the following parts of our 
total bookkeeping system to be trans- 
ferred to machine records: general 
ledger for all funds; the cash receipts 
journal and the cash disbursements 
journal in current funds; the subsidi- 
ary income and expense ledger, the 
veteran accounts receivable ledger and 
the civilian accounts receivable ledger 
in current funds, and, finally, a subsidi- 
ary ledger in the agency fund. 

We did not transfer the pay roll 
journal to machine records because 
we had been in the habit of posting 
our compensation record at the same 
time that the check was made out. 
Last year, then, we continued to keep 
manually the following records: in- 
vestment ledger, the general journal 
for all funds, the receipts and dis- 
bursements journals for the endow- 
ment fund, the loan and scholarship 
fund, the plant fund, and the agency 
fund. Probably this year the invest- 
ment ledger and one or more of these 
journals will be transferred to ma- 
chine kept records. 

After selection of the machine, and 
the decision regarding what records 
were to be transferred, the next prob- 
lem ‘was that of making up forms that 
would give’ maximum utilization of 
the machine. After some planning. 
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we reduced our needs to two journal 
forms, two ledger forms, and one 
statement form. These were measured 
and made up especially for us. 

Samples of these forms, showing 
the way they have been utilized, are 
shown herewith. One journal form 
and one ledger form are for the gen- 
eral ledger, and posting to the gen- 
eral ledger requires a slight change 
in the machine and a different tabu- 
lating scale. The other journal form 
and ledger form are used throughout 
the remainder of our accounting sys- 
tem. 

When cash receipts are recorded, 
the machine posts the statement, the 
student ledger sheet, and the receipts 
journal all in one operation; in record- 
ing cash disbursements, the machine 
distributes the charge to the proper 
account at the same time that it posts 
the disbursements journal. It auto- 
matically indicates the new balance 
after a series of debits and credits 
has been posted and it carries along 
the totals of debits and credits posted 
to any one journal or ledger through 
any one posting period. 

This facility is particularly useful 
when posting to the general ledger, 
because when a given section of this 
ledger has been posted, it is known 
immediately whether the ledger is in 
balance. If it was in balance before 
posting started and if the machine in- 
dicates that the credits equal the deb- 
its, the ledger must be in balance after 
posting has been completed. 

The capacity of our machine is five 
distribution registers. We use all of 
them in making up our cash receipts 
journal. We use only three of them 
in the preparation of the cash dis- 
bursements journal. 

It might be well to explain briefly 
how the machine operates. From left 


to right, the machine has, in the or- 
der named, one dummy vertical reg- 
istef, two active vertical registers, two 
dummy vertical registers, and then five 
smaller vertical registers for distribu- 
tion purposes. The last balance on a 
given ledger account is put into the 
dummy register at the extreme left; 
then posted debits appear in the first 
active vertical register; posted credits 
appear at the second active vertical 
register, and the new balance, as ar- 
rived at in the second dummy reg- 
ister, is automatically posted to the 
journal sheet in the proper column. 

The operator then records the origi- 
nal balance to the third dummy regis- 
ter and, if there has been no error in 
the operation, the machine carriage 
automatically returns to the left upon 
depressing the proper key. If the op- 
erator makes an error in repeating the 
original balance, the latter key cannot 
be depressed and the carriage will not 
return automatically. 

One mistake we did not make was 
to allow one person to be the sole 
operator of the machine. Out of an 
office staff of eleven persons, five are 
competent operators of the machine 
and responsibility for keeping definite 
sections of the bookkeeping system is 
placed upon three of them. 

In getting the machine overhauled, 
in purchasing additional registers, and 
in the preparation of a moderate sup- 
ply of forms, we have spent about 
$1000. Last year, we handled more 
than 1900 accounts in our receivables 
ledger. For a college having less than 
1000 accounts, it may be open to ques- 
tion whether the expenditure neces- 
sary to install machine accounting 
would be advisable. In our case, it 
would have been hardly possible to 
handle our nearly 2000 accounts with- 
out additional staff. 

We did not go outside of our own 
staff to obtain an operator. Persons 
who had formerly done manual book- 
keeping now feel fully conversant with 
the machine and its operation. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING AT THE 
University of Kentucky, when com- 
pleted, will provide quarters for the 


departments of art and music. It will 
also furnish space for dramatics and 
speech of the English department. The 
departmental libraries for art and 
music, now parts of the central 
library, will be consolidated in this 
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Comptroller 
University of Kentucky 


The department of music at the 
university is not an old department 
but it has, under the leadership of Dr. 
Alexander Capurso,* made great 








*Dr. Capurso resigned as head of the 
department of music at the University of 
Kentucky July 1, 1948, to become the 
head of the school of music at Syracuse 
University. 
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progress in recent years. It is one 
of the few schools of its size in the 
country that would attempt a produc- 
tion of such works as the Verdi 
“Requiem.” Its Little Symphony is 
nationally known, and its military 
sponsored band bears the proud title, 
“Best Band in Dixie.” A statewide 
high school musical week program 
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building. Classrooms and other space 
will be used for multiple purposes 
when practical. 

The Little Theater located on the 
first floor, with its 434 seats, will be- 
come the civic and cultural center of 
the university and the Bluegrass area. 
The theater at the university has in 
the past given opportunity for ex- 
pression of dramatic art by using com- 
bined casts of students and central 
Kentuckians in various productions. 

The department of art, in addition 
to teaching and giving usual supervised 
studies of the subjects of painting, 
drawing, textile designing and etching, 
has succeeded well in abstract work, 
sculpture and ceramics. The build- 
ing provides for a spacious art gallery, 
which will complement the theater and 
the department of art. 
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supported by the university has long 
embraced all forms of music, includ- 
ing the classical, Elizabethian ballads, 
and modern Kentucky mountain bal- 
lads. 

The building is of fireproof con- 
struction, the music and art wings be- 
ing of conventional pan type of re- 
inforced concrete. The theater, the 
main portion of the building, has re- 
inforced concrete on a structural steel 
frame. Exterior walls are of red brick 
and Indiana limestone. Interior parti- 
tions are, in general, plaster on tile 
or glazed tile; in the department of 
music the walls are of soundproof con- 
struction, a sound insulation blanket 
between double 2 by 4 stud walls be- 
ing used. 

Aluminum windows are used 
throughout. The greater number are 
the conventional double hung type, 


but projected windows are used on the 
front of the building. 

The stairways are of the concrete 
filled steel pan type with nonslip nos- 
ing and asphalt tile finish. 

Floors are asphalt tile except in the 
service areas. The ceilings are acous- 
tically treated with paintable fireproof 
acoustic tile. The theater and music 
wings are air conditioned. Heating is 
hot water copper convector type ra- 
diation served from the university's 
central heating plant. Fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout except in 
the mechanical and storage areas. 

The building contains 1,700,000 cu- 
bic feet. The contract cost, not in- 
cluding theater seats, stage equipment, 
lockers and other furnishings, was 92 
cents per cubic foot. The overall cost 
of construction will be approximately 
$1 per cubic foot when completed. 
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The stage for the Little Theater is 
arranged for the use of both fly and 
wagon sets and is approximately 36 by 
60 feet. Shop space for the construc- 
tion of sets, a small laboratory and 
stage directly at the rear of the maia 
stage are provided. Adjacent to the 
theater, a checkroom for wraps is pro- 
vided, as well as a lounge for inter- 
mission use. A small kitchen will serve 
this area for teas and receptions. 

The theater is equipped with pro- 
jection space, an electronic panel board 
of the latest design, and six offices for 
the dramatic and speech staff. The 
usual theater access space below the 
stage, a green room, costume design 
room, dye room, minor stage and prop- 
erty storage, and an intercommunica- 
tion system between the shops, offices, 
projection room, and switchboard 
room are provided. 
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That section of the building de- 
yoted to music includes an instrumen- 
tal rehearsal room for band and or. 
chestra, a band music library, an or- 
chestra music library, and offices and 
private study for the directors of both 
organizations. General offices for the 
head of the department and combi- 
nation studio offices for ten staff mem- 
bers are provided. There are four or- 
gan practice studios and thirty-eight 
practice studios for other instrumental 
work, a small shop for instrument re- 
pair, an office for the glee club, a large 
glee club practice room, and locker 
rooms for members of the band and 
orchestra. A freight elevator of sufh- 
cient size to transport pianos is pro- 
vided in this wing. 

The art wing consists of sculpture 
studios, design studios, design work- 
rooms, ceramics shop, a Cast room, a 
public art gallery, two drawing rooms, 
one lecture room, and offices and stu- 
dios for staff members. There are also 
two painting studios. 


CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEM 

The dual purpose lounge, adjacent 
to the theater auditorium, will be 
used during the day as a listening 
room for the Carnegie record collec- 
tion. Adjacent to it are four private 
cubicles for students working on spe- 
cial musical assignments. All rooms 
of the department of music are con- 
nected to a central sound system, 
which may be used for supervision of 
the practice studios and as an inter- 
communication system. 

An unusual feature in the design 
of workrooms and lecture rooms of 
the department of art is the installa- 
tion of a section of white glass chalk- 
board that may be used for illustrative 
work in colored chalks and also for a 
projection screen. 

Architects for the building, which 
will be completed by September 1949, 


are Brock and Johnson, Lexington, Ky. 





Field Station for Agriculture 


FRANK L. HOPE 
Architect, San Diego, Calif. 


A NEW FIELD STATION, A PART OF 
the University of California Agricul- 
tural College, has recently been con- 
structed at Meloland. The university 
itself is at Davis. 

The type of work done at this sta- 
tion, under the direction of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, includes (a) trials 
and experiments with new crops for 
the Imperial Valley; (b) experiments 
on the improvement, culture and fer- 
tilization of field and vegetable crops 
grown in the valley; (c) experiments 
on the management and feeding of 
livestock under high temperature des- 
ert conditions. 

The station has been an important 
factor in the development of the agri- 
culture of the Imperial Valley area, 
and the expansion of its activities has 
created a great need for well built 
quarters and offices; an up-to-date seed 
processing building; adequate facilities 
for repairing and storing of farm ma- 
chinery, and expansion and moderni- 
zation of utilities, including installa- 
tion of fire fighting equipment, im- 
proved sanitary facilities, and water 
purification. 

The site of the new field station 
is level fertile ground that was re- 
claimed from the desert. This par- 
ticular area is 60 feet below sea level. 
Located 8 miles east of El Centro, 
Calif., the station receives water from 
the Colorado River. In addition to 
irrigation, it is necessary to have sub- 
surface drainage for the land. 

The buildings are constructed of 
concrete block walls reinforced for 
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FLOOR PLAN 


both vertical and horizontal forces, 
plastered on the inside and painted on 
the outside. Floors are concrete cov- 
ered with asphalt tile, with the cool 
colors predominating. Roof construc- 
tion is frame insulated and finished on 
top with a white heat resisting and 
heat reflecting surface. 

‘he administration building, 3600 
square feet, houses six private offices 
and a general office, all acoustically 
treated; also, a laboratory for research 
on soil and plant materials and a 
preparation and sample room. A large 
lecture room is provided for giving 
instructions to the valley farmers. This 
building is completely heated and 
cooled by reverse cycle units. 

The farm machinery, repair and 
storage building contains a small office, 
toilet room, oil and storage facilities, 
and gasoline and fuel oil pumps. This 
construction also is of concrete block. 

The seed cleaning and storage build- 
ing, approximately 2600 square feet, 
includes a seed storage room, fumi- 
gating chamber, and a processing room 
where seeds are cleaned and treated. 
A second floor area contains large vats 
from which seeds are fed directly 
into the cleaning and treating ma- 
chines which are located on the floor 
below. 

The three houses for the staff at 
the station are of concrete block con- 
struction, each having three bedrooms, 
a living room, large screened porch, 
dining room, kitchen and service 
porch. 

Four houses are provided for la- 
borers’ quarters. Each contains two 
bedrooms, bath, living room, dining 
room, kitchen and large screened 
porch opening off the living room. 

The utility system includes a com- 
plete new sewer, water and electrical 
system, and new walks and roadways. 
There are a new pump house and 
pumping equipment, chlorinator, fil- 
ters and pressure tank for the water 
system and fire lines. Large under- 
ground concrete water storage tanks 
store the necessary water. 

The cost of the project was approxi- 
mately $400,000. 
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CROSS SECTION of the 
giant press box atop the 
west stands at new Mack- 
lin Field, East Lansing. 


MICHIGAN STATE'S 
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FRED STABLEY 


News Editor 
Michigan State College 


WHEN THE MICHIGAN STATE COL- 
lege football faithful piled into what 
they remember as old Macklin Field 
this fall, they got an eye-popping ex- 
perience. All of them had heard 
about the $1,500,000 program to ex- 
pand the cozy 27,000 capacity field 
into one of the giants among stadiums 
with its 50,400 seats. But seeing the 
results was something else again. 

The sideline banks of seats were ex- 
tended upward from forty-six to six- 
ty-seven rows; the end zone curves 
have forty-six rows where previously 
there had been eleven. A huge, double 
decker press box, one of the most 
spacious and completely equipped in 
the country, teeters from the lip of 
the west stands. 

Back in 1923, the original designers 
of the field envisioned the day when 
the football and track field with its 
13,772 seats would nor satisfactorily 
serve a growing institution. So they 
built in such fashion that additions 
could easily be made. 

In 1932 the track was removed and 
eleven rows of seats were added. In 
more recent years, temporary bleachers 
behind end zone seats helped swell the 
seating capacity to 27,000. 

Michigan State's student body in 
1940 topped the 6000 mark; last fall it 
was more than 15,000. Its football 
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teams were classed among the best in 
the country, and a mere 27,000 seat 
stadium was not sufficient for followers 
of the Spartans. 

Faced with this situation, Michigan 
State executives agreed upon a plan to 
make the new stadium a self-liquidat- 
ing project and set about borrowing 
the needed money. Late last fall, even 
before the last home football game of 
the season had been played, operations 
got under way. Work continued over 
the winter and by spring all the re- 
inforced concrete had been poured. 

Among the stadium's outstanding 
features is its huge press box with 
space for 274 newspaper men and 
telegraphers on the lower deck alone. 
On the upper deck are eight radio 
booths, a large room for still and 
movie photographers, compartments 
for visiting scouts and for home and 
visiting coaches. A field public ad- 
dress system operates from the second 
deck; one for the working press alone 
is located on the lower deck. On the 
very top is more space for photog- 


raphers. Steam heat will make work 
comfortable in severe weather. 

An elevator takes members of the 
press from their private entrance back 
of the west stands to the press box or 
the combination restroom, lounge and 
snack bar immediately beneath it. 

Eight ticket windows at each end of 
the stadium serve patrons. A wide 
cemented walkway extending under the 
entire circumference of the stands 
makes for quick mass access to ramps 
leading to stadium seats. Concessions 
and restrooms are located along this 
walkway. 

While the stadium proper is meant 
for football only, the structure will 
have year-round utility. Under the 
west stands are capacious shower locker 
rooms for students in physical educa- 
tion courses. Under the east stands 
are garage and storage facilities for 
the building and utilities department. 

Parking lots cover 52 acres, space 
enough to handle 7500 cars. Several 
new roads leading to the stadium from 
main highways have been planned. 
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O. J. Munson, architectural firm of Lansing, Mich., drew the plans for the enlarged sta- 
dium and work began last fall even before the last football game was played. Completed 
now, the huge bowl seats 50,400 spectators. It is a $1,500,000 self-liquidating project. 
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BUILDING A COLLEGE 


IN 30) DAYS 


GALESBURG DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ENTERS ITS SECOND YEAR AS A COMPLETE AND 


COORDINATED UNIT FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


R. V. NYSTROM 


Manager, Office of Public Relations 
Galesburg Division 
University of Illinois 





TERMED “UNIQUE IN THE HISTORY 
of education” by President George D. 
Stoddard, the University of Illinois 
Galesburg Division, newer of two 
university emergency units, will ob- 
serve its second anniversary this 
month 

Once the Mayo General Hospital, 
now a converted division of under- 
graduate study offering college train- 
ing to veterans and high school grad- 
uates alike, the Galesburg installation 
held its first classes on Oct. 21, 1946, 
just thirty days after being acquired 
from the state of Illinois. 

In a year, the “thirty-day college” 
saw its enrollment soar from an int- 
tial 432 students to the near capacity 
registration of 1702 last fall. To keep 
pace, the instructional staff was in- 
creased from thirty-four faculty mem- 
bers to the 106 now handling teach- 
ing assignments. Today, students have 
available in three colleges—liberal 
arts, Commerce and engineering—ap- 
proximately 140 freshman and sopho- 
more courses in thirty fields of study. 

Students, some who were still in 
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Above: Drawing showing the layout of the Galesburg Division of the 
University of Illinois. Brackets indicate the original hospital layout. 
Below: (Left) More than I!/, miles of corridors connect the 117 build- 
ings on the campus. Ri t) From the administration building, a 
central corridor leads three blocks in the direction of the dining halls. 
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Detachment of Patients, Mayo General Hospital 
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Remodeled to University Chemistry Laboratory 
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The library has space for approximately 13,000 volumes. 
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service when the division was estab- 
lished, now refer co the unprecedented 
$5,000,000 installation as “a university 
city” because all facilities—housing, 
dassroom, food service, and recrea- 
tional—are under one roof. The com- 
plete unit has more than 144 miles of 
corridors connecting the 117 buildings 
on the 156 acre campus. 

Because of the inclusiveness of 
such facilities, incoming students 
might conceivably register, live, attend 
classes, spend the evenings in social 
and cultural attainment and never 
once leave the inside of university 
buildings. Though we say this with 
tongue in cheek, it is certainly a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

At capacity, the university commu- 
nity has residential accommodations 
for more than 2000 students and 
nearly 200 faculty and staff members 
under one roof. Available also are 
modern, well lighted classrooms, well 
equipped laboratories, and a laundry 
equal to all community needs. 

Because of its structural layout the 
installation, with minor remodeling, 
became an ideal university while re- 
taining the umiqueness to which 
President Stoddard referred. To us 
who now have spent two years at 
Galesburg, the campus has charm and 
character and is building a tradition 
all its own. And the builders of that 
tradition are the students who were 
not dismayed to find no ivy-clad walls, 
impressive fraternity and 
houses, or athletic palaces. 

But to the casual visitor who takes 
a tour through the undergraduate di- 


vision, the picture must be something 
like this: 

From the administration building on 
the campus, a central corridor leads 
three blocks in the direction of the 
dining halls. Two cross corridors con- 


sorority 


nect buildings housing classrooms, 
laboratories, faculty offices, and hous- 
ing units. Another corridor leads to 
the thirty-bed university hospital. The 
structures, though connected, are sep- 
arate, well lighted and well ventilated. 
The central corridor branches at the 
dining halls and continues on for more 
blocks, with a slight gap just before a 
cross corridor connecting the gymna- 
sium, theater and swimming pool. 
Included on the Galesburg campus 
aré am air conditioned hospital, bar- 
ber shop, dry cleaning plant, and book- 
store, which also handles typical drug- 
store commodities. A university thea- 
ter shows full-length commercial mov- 
ies at a reduced price to students and 
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faculty. Other structures house labora- 
tories, a 13,000 volume library, and 
chapel. The undergraduate division 
has its own heating plant and fire de- 
partment 

For recreation there are a 75 foot 
swimming pool, gymnasium, tennis 








courts, five baseball diamonds, four 
football fields, and a five-hole practice 
golf course. 

In the course of hurried remodel- 
ing in 1946, alterations provided 
twenty-nine classrooms and five dor- 
mitories in a period of less than three 





Alterations provided well equipped laboratories. 
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weeks. With all remodeling com- 
pleted the undergraduate division now 
has thirty-nine classrooms, five lecture 
halls, twenty-two residence halls for 
men, five for women, and two faculty 
and staff housing units. In addition, 
there are laboratories for the study of 
chemistry, geology, physics, zoology, 
biology and botany, also a_ well 
equipped speech clinic and a modern 
statistics laboratory. 

Alterations provided a library with 
space for approximately 13,000 vol- 
umes, and a student hospital with lab- 
oratories, surgery, x-ray and examina- 
tion rooms. Remodeling increased the 
capacity of the two dining halls to 
700. Student and faculty lounges were 
created from available facilities. 

The establishment of the division at 
Galesburg is closely tied in with the 
story of how the University of Illi- 
nois in the fall of 1946 met the un- 
precedented demands for education 
placed upon it by 28,553 veterans and 
others who flocked to it. The univer- 
sity’s peak prewar enrollment in the 
fall of 1938 was 12,631 at Urbana- 
Champaign and 1242 in the colleges 
of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy 
at Chicago. 

How they handled the new demand 
is a tribute to university authorities 
who moved swiftly when it became 
evident that all previous enrollments 
would be dwarfed. On the main Ur- 


bana-Champaign campus, the univer- 
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sity hurriedly converted into dormitor- 
ies the gymnasium annex, ice rink, and 
space under the stadium, brought in 
temporary housing facilities and cam- 
paigned for more student rooms in 
local homes. It estimated that prob- 
ably 14,000 could be accommodated. 
But the actual enrollment at Urbana 
was 18,378, exceeding the estimate by 
more than 4000. 

The facilities at Urbana-Champaign 
were far from adequate to meet the 
need. In Chicago, the university took 
over a large part of Navy Pier and 
converted it into an undergraduate 
division where 3846 enrolled, as was 
told in this magazine for August. But 
still the demand was greater. 

In September 1946 President Stod- 
dard and Park Livingston, president 
of the board of trustees, learned that 
the Mayo General Hospital had been 
declared surplus by the army and was 
being turned over to the state of IlIli- 
nois. In response to repeated inquiries 
by the two, Governor Dwight H. 
Green assigned it temporarily to the 
university. Transfer of the hospital to 
the university was made on September 
21, and classes begun exactly one 
month later on October 21. 

To take charge of the new division, 
university authorities called out of re- 
tirement Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, for 
twenty-one years president of what 
was then the Bradley Institute of 
Technology, Peoria, Ill. He was asked 





to establish a complete unit of under. 
graduate study in thirty days. Acm. 
ally it was less than that, since Dean 
Hamilton did not receive his unusual 
assignment until October 1. 

Upon his arrival, the dean, whose 
background included forty-five years 
in education, found a university with- 
out staff and with but a small admin. 
istrative personnel. 

“Of course we encountered difficyl- 
ties, some unexpected, but they were 
met promptly with the spirit of the 
pioneer,” Dr. Hamilton said. With the 
Galesburg Division a going concern, 
Dean Hamilton retired in 1947, to be 
succeeded by Dr. C. M. Louttit to 
whom goes much of the credit for de- 
velopment of extensive academic pro- 
grams, extracurricular activities, and 
intercollegiate sports. 

Cost of activation of the $5,188,000 
army hospital was $457,000. The in- 
stallation was leased at a nominal value 
of $1 for the period from the War 
Assets Administration. 

Expenditures for educational and 
general purposes during 1946-47, in- 
cluding activation, totaled $785,000. 
The sum of $202,000 was invested in 
equipment, of which $103,600 for 
housing was the greatest. 

Housing is no problem at Gales- 
burg. Officials have available thirty 
housing units with the extraordinary 
number of more than 550 private 
rooms and approximately 1000 other 
accommodations of various types. All 
unit accommodations, whether for 
students, faculty or administrative staff, 
have individual recreation lounges and 
study halls nearby. 

For married veterans, the university 
and the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority have provided 110 three-room 
and four-room apartments with all 
conveniences. 

Educational costs to Galesburg stu- 
dents are among the lowest in the 
state. Room rentals range from $52 
to $130 a semester, depending upon 
whether students decide on single or 
double rooms or live with others in 
dormitory style. Estimated cost of stu- 
dent meals at the university dining 
hall is $1.75 per day. 

Teaching is of the same quality and 
the faculty is of the same standard as 
on the university's main campus, and 
students transferring for advanced 
work there receive full credit. Un 
dergraduate division students have pti- 
Ority over outside persons in trams 
ferring for advanced training, accord- 
ing to a ruling by university trustees. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR WOOD FLOORS 


It IS NO MEAN TASK TO CARE FOR 
wood floors that are pounded daily 
by 10,000 pairs of hurrying student 
feet. That many pairs of feet can 
grind the finish from wood floors al- 
most as fast as a maintenance crew 
can replace it. 

No single maintenance method will 
answer all our needs; however, on 
most floors here at Denver University 
a standard procedure is used. 

In processing all open grain woods, 
a floor filler is used first. This is fol- 
lowed by two coats of penetrating seal 
and two applications of liquid wax. 
Frequent additional applications of 
wax are employed to maintain the 
surface. 


NO FILLER ON SOME FLOORS 


On pine, gumwood and maple floors 
no filler is used, and the seal is applied 
directly to the newly sanded surface. 
It is first applied cross-grain on a 
small area—from 4 to 6 feet square— 
with a sheepskin applicator, after 
which the seal is smoothed with the 
grain; this operation helps remove air 
pockets and tends to increase pene- 
tration. 

Liquid wax is applied as soon as the 
seal has dried. (We use the liquid 
variety because the ease of its applica- 
tion cuts down on the cost of labor.) 

In application, we leave a 6 inch 
border next to the wall free from wax; 
then in buffing toward the wall, the 
buffer carries enough wax to give the 
border the same gloss as the rest of 
the floor. But, at the same time, it 
is not enough to build up a heavy 
layer of wax that will not be worn off. 
Such heavy border-layers must later 
be removed when refinishing is done. 

Because of a recent incident, we 
make it a point not to use nonskid wax 
in classrooms. I had such a wax ap- 
plied to several classroom floors. The 
following morning I faced an irate 
janitor in my office who wanted to 
quit. He was a good man and I hated 
to lose him. He explained that he 
had to lift each piece of furniture in 
order to clean the floor, whereas be- 
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RAY HICKS 


Superintendent of Maintenance 
University of Denver 


fore he only pushed or shoved it out 
of his way. The use of a nonskid 
wax, he said, would make it impossible 
for him to clean the 14,000 square feet 
of floor space per day assigned to him. 
I immediately saw that the use of such 
a wax where it was not absolutely 
necessary would necessitate increasing 
our janitorial force. 

Wood floored corridors present a 
different problem. For safety reasons 
a nonskid wax is necessary. Students 
pressed for time are hurrying and are 
likely to be careless. Their twisting 
and turning on slick wax floors result 
in injuries which can be, and some- 
times are, serious. 

There are several places in which 
wax is not used in any form, kitchens 
and washrooms being chief among 
these. A small amount of water on 
a wax surface creates a hazard. In 
places where water might be spilled 
we use either a penetrating or utility 
seal; nothing more is needed, we find. 





When a floor is in very bad shape 
and it is impossible to lay a new one 
immediately, we have found that 
painting it will generally keep it usable 
until a general overhaul can be done 
between. school quarters. 

Sometimes when a floor is badly 
damaged only in spots—holes made by 
tables, desks and chairs—a surprising 
number of years can be added to the 
life of the floor if a proper and ade- 
quate patching job is done. Even in 
cases in which the wear is so extensive 
that the tongue and groove are crack- 
ing and pulling away, the floor can 
be repaired without a great amount 
of money being involved. 


ECONOMICAL AND LASTING REPAIR 


First the splinters are cut away. 
Then a mixture of cornstarch and 
orange shellac, mixed to a heavy paste, 
is applied like putty to the damaged 
areas. This compound hardens as it 
dries and makes a tough, economical 
and lasting repair. 

Another floor that requires special 
treatment is the gymnasium. Here we 
use a gymnasium seal exclusively. It 
is heavy and dries to a glass-like sur- 
face. Players moving about at high 
speed require a surface that gives 
the maximum protection against floor 
burns and that, at the same time, takes 
hold of basketball shoes to assure good 
footing. 

To accommodate student demaads, 
the gymnasium is sometimes used for 
dancing. In this case, the janitor 
sprinkles a liberal amount of cornmeal 
on the surface. Unlike wax, this can 
be removed easily with a dust mop 
when the dance is over and the floor 
is ready for gymnasium use the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The kind of floor oil used to treat 
the mops, regardless of the type of 
floor, is important. It should not leave 
a greasy film on the surface after dry- 
ing but should dry to a clean, hard 
finish. 

Extreme care should be taken to 
prevent excessive oil from being left 
on the surface of the floors. To aid 
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us in this, we treat our mops twenty- 
four hours before using them. The 
waiting period gives the oil time to 
distribute itself evenly throughout the 
mop, eliminating ugly grease streaks 
and damage to some floor surfaces. 

Steps present a separate problem. 
In one building, where traffic was very 
heavy, it was our misfortune to have 
two staircases of wood treads. These 
treads could be finished almost weekly, 
but the wood would be exposed in a 
matter of days. The cost of replacing 
these steps several times a year was 
prohibitive. 

We solved the problem by using 
a concrete impregnated with asphalet, 
the entire surface of the treads being 


covered. Surfaces laid two years ago 
are still in good condition because the 
concrete has not hardened and be- 
come brittle but is pliable and gives 
under the pounding of many student 
feet. 

Cracks do appear if the tread is not 
firmly fastened down. However, the 
compound will press together and the 
cracks will disappear when the loose 
tread has been made firm. 

The nosing used on the front of the 
step has a vertical edge 4 inch above 
the tread level, the desired thickness 
of the concrete surface. Once this 
frame is fastened down, the compound 
is troweled on and made level with 
the top of the vertical edge. 





When later patching is nec 
the process is to dig out the 
portion and replace it, smoothing je 
out with a trowel to an even surface. 
Traffic fuses the new material with 
the old in a matter of days, making it 
difficult to detect where the damaged 
area was repaired. 

Wood floors and wood steps are 
problem and, unless cared for Properly, 
will play mean tricks with maintenance 
budgets. 

There are many methods of car. 
ing for wood floors which vary ac. 
cording to the conditions. Any method 
is better than none, but it is up to the 
maintenance man to find the method 
that best suits his purpose. 


FIVE STEPS TO EFFECTIVE FOOD BUYING 


WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS, PRIVATE 
schools and academies use the open 
market method of buying foods. Semi- 
public institutions, including many 
universities and colleges, use both the 
open market buying method and the 
informal bid buying method. In most 
cases, depending upon those in charge, 
buying responsibility is pretty well 
mixed up between central control 
and departmental control. Size of the 
institution, of course, has a decided 
influence on technics, practices and 
procedures adopted. 

A recent survey reveals that even 
among the better known commercial 
establishments and institutions, rela- 
tively few operators and administrators 
have developed an effective food buy- 
ing procedure. It is all pretty much 
hit-and-miss based on the background 
and experience of the owner, the man- 
ager, the administrator, or the indi- 
vidual to whom the responsibility of 
buying the food may have been dele- 
gated. Certainly, there is room aplenty 
for improvement in the institutional 
field of food buying. 

At Purdue University, Henry B. 
Abbett, purchasing agent, devoted 
years to the study and development of 
his food buying programs. After sur- 

Copyright by A. A. Frooman, 1948. 
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A. A. FROOMAN 


Consulting Specialist on Institutional 
Food Buying 


veying existing procedures and avail- 
able facilities, his first step was con- 
solidation of all food buying under 
central office control. Next came 
standardization of grades and opera- 
tions and then, gradually, over a period 
of years—through a process of pur- 
chasing and production departmental 
staff conferences; a nationwide search 
of available varieties, types, styles, sizes 
and counts; inspection and kitchen 
tests and, finally, pretesting — came 
simplification of selections. 


BUYING PROCEDURE 


Space does not permit of a complete 
review of Purdue's buying and pre- 
testing procedure. Some of the high- 
lights are explained in a letter which 
the assistant purchasing agent sent to 
purveyors some time ago. The letter 
reads as follows: 

Gentlemen: 

In accordance with our regular pro- 
cedure, we are preparing to grade sam- 
ples from last year’s pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables in preparation 
for the year's purchase. The scores 
given to samples submitted from last 
year's pack, together with scores given 
to samples previously submitted, will 
be used as a guide in requesting bids 
on this pack. 


Enclosed is a list of the items which 
we will grade, giving general specifi- 
cations. You are to submit two cans 
of each item on which you are inter- 
ested in quoting. One can of each 
item will be graded in our food test- 
ing laboratory. We shall use US. De- 
partment of Agriculture specifications 
and equipment for the grading. 

Please send the can size specified, 
as we wish to grade the size we ex- 
pect to purchase. 

We are grading the samples be- 
cause we realize that there is a con 
siderable variation in quality even 
among items which the packer guar- 
antees will meet specifications of the 
grade. By this grading procedure, we 
can give deserved preference to the 
best items offered and establish com- 
petition based on quality as well as 
price. Our procedure requires that all 
grading shall be done without refer- 
ence to brand, source or price. You 
are therefore assured of an impartial 
score. 

We have indicated on the enclosed 
lise whether or not you submit 


ted samples last year and the yeat be — 


fore and whether they graded accepta- 
ble or were rejected. We urge you 
to submit samples of items that have 
been graded acceptable and will be 
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to grade items of which we have 
not previously had samples or of items 
which were previously rejected but 
which you feel have been improved 
so as to merit reconsideration. 

When the market opens, you will 
be called upon to submit prices on all 
irems pretested that were graded ac- 
ceptable. Quantities will be specified 
at that time. It is understood that 
prices later quoted and purchases made 
shall be based on the quality of the 
samples submitted now. 

Bids will not be considered on 
brands other than submitted. 

Deliveries will be checked against 
the duplicate samples in our posses- 
sion. The duplicate samples from 
sources where an item is not ordered 
will be returned at the vendor's ex- 
pense. 

Samples should be shipped to ar- 
rive by February 2. Samples arriving 
after this date may not be graded. 

All shipments are to be prepaid, 
marked “samples” and addressed to 
the assistant purchasing agent, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Very truly yours, 
Purdue University. 

The sample can for the food testing 
laboratory is sent there only after the 
label has first been removed and an 
identification number placed on the 
can. The second sample can is held 
in storage with the identical identifi- 
cation number painted on it. 


SAMPLE CANS SCORED 


All unlabeled numbered cans sent 
to the food testing laboratory are as- 
sembled, sorted and then cut against 
like cans from competitive vendors. 
Drained weights are recorded, using 
the Department of Agriculture's ofh- 
cial draining sieves and scales, and 
products are then graded and scored 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture's standards for grades. Flavor 
is especially scored for all items, and 
in the case of fruits, the count size 
is checked and the sirup density care- 
fully noted. The respective sample 
can score is marked on a columnar 
type sheet provided for each commod- 
ity. 

At this point, the managers of the 
residence halls and their dietitians are 
called in, and the opinion of each is 
teceived in relation to his use of 
the products that have been cut. They 
express themselves about taste, ap- 
pearance and characteristics, and some 
items are actually kitchen tested to de- 
termine the cooking qualities. The 
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opinions of the managers and their 
staff on these important points are 
carefully noted and taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at conclusions 
regarding final selections. 





Pretesting is usually finished by 
June 15 and the purchasing depart- 
ment is then in a position to submit 
to each purveyor a list of his branded 
products approved as acceptable for 
use at Purdue by the foods testing 
laboratory. 

In event a purveyor submits sam- 
ples of one or more products that do 
not measure up to the standards set 
during the pretesting stage, and those 
items are rejected, he must wait until 
the next general pretesting of foods to 
submit new samples. Any other policy 
would be unfair to competitive pur- 
veyors since all samples of a specific 
commodity are cut, examined and 
cempared at one time. 

The entire pretesting system actu- 
ally works into a value formula be- 
cause each item is separately consid- 
ered on its merits, and awards are made 
on quality factors, plus net weight or 
drained weight contents of can (this 
depends upon item), plus the price 
figured down to cost per ounce. 


Step 5 
INSPECT ALL DELIVERIES 


Inspecting deliveries means more 
than merely looking at labels and 
reading the inscriptions thereon. Ef- 
fectively to check deliveries against 
specifications and terms of purchase 








requires an understanding of standards 
and food values, also some knowledge 
of the factors by which grades may be 
ascertained. 

Commercial grades of many foods 


have been quite thoroughly detailed in 
both the first and second steps and 
need hardly be repeated here. The 
factors by which grades may be ascer- 
tained, however, are so vital to effec- 
tive institutional food buying that they 
merit repetition again and again. 

The relative importance of each 
factor can be expressed numerically 
on a scale of 100 and the Department 
of Agriculture has worked out a scor- 
ing system for use in government 
grading. In commercial practice, while 
no particular attempt has been made 
to use a numerical scoring system, the 
factors emphasized do include the fol- 
lowing: 

Flavor, general appearance, color, 
type, style, count, uniformity of size, 
symmetry, absence of defects, charac- 
ter, maturity, texture, firmness, ten- 
derness, wholeness, cut, consistency, 
finish, clearness of liquor, clearness of 
sirup, sirup density, and drained 
weight. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 

There is no substitute for experi- 
ence when it comes to determining 
the essential variations within each fac- 
tor. Nevertheless, an effective job can 
be done if the buyer will keep in mind 
this general scoring and tolerance out- 
line: 

“Fancy” must be practically perfect 
in every respect, allowing a tolerance 
of from 10 to 11 per cent within the 
grade, which is scored between 90 to 
100 points inclusive. 

“Choice” or “Extra Standard” must 
be reasonably perfect in every respect, 
allowing a tolerance of from 16 2/3 
to 20 per cent within the grade, which 
is scored between 75 to 89 points in- 
clusive. 

“Standard” must be fairly perfect 
in every respect, allowing a tolerance 
of from 20 to 25 per cent within the 
grade, which is scored between 60 to 
74 points inclusive. 

The exceptions are those products 
in which only two grades are commer- 
cially packed. In such instances the 
general scoring and tolerance outline 
is: 

“Fancy” must be practically perfect 
in every respect, allowing a tolerance 
of from 15 to 18 per cent within the 
grade, which is scored between 85 
to 100 points inclusive. 

“Standard” must be fairly perfect in 
every respect, allowing a tolerance of 
from 18 to 22 per cent within the 
grade, which is scored between 70 
to 84 points inclusive. 
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Flavor. Because there is such a great 
variation in the individual's likes and 
dislikes, it is exceedingly difficult to 
score so elusive a factor as flavor. In 
most of the U.S. Standards for Grades 
of Foods, the term “normal flavor” 
is used. In commercial grading, how- 
ever, flavor is the prime factor. If 
what we eat tastes good, we somehow 
overlook minor deficiencies. 

General Appearance. My own judg- 
ment places the factor of general ap- 
pearance next in importance to flavor. 
People seem to “eat” w-th their eyes 
even before they taste what they see. 
If a food does not look good, the preju- 
dice may affect one’s opinion of flavor. 
For this reason, some food experts 
rate general appearance every bit as 
important as flavor. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS 


The relative importance of all other 
factors depends entirely upon the 
product being judged. While no at- 
tempt will be made here to score 
quality or standard factors for the 
available grades, the important factors 
by which to judge the quality of some 
of the more popular, everyday prod- 
ucts are here emphasized to help food 
buyers make certain that deliveries 
conform to purchase specifications. 

Color. The factor of color is the 
chief subdivision of general appear- 
ance and to receive proper rating, 
color should be typical of the product. 
Many food experts score color on a 
par with flavor for some items. 

Type. By type is meant distinctive 
classifications of a specific product. 
For example, culturally bleached as- 
paragus is one distinct type and all- 
green asparagus is a separate distinct 
type. 

Style. When we refer to style, we 
think of prevalent approved ideas of 
form adaptable to popular food serv- 
ices that canners and processors make 
available to buyers. A good example 
is: peaches—sliced or halves. 

Count. Actual number of pieces 
found upon opening and examination 
of container contents. 

Uniformity of Size. The degree of 
consistency in relative freedom from 
variation or difference. Sameness or 
alikeness. 

Symmetry. The degree of consis- 
tently harmonious proportions of units 
in the container. 

Absence of Defects. By absence of 
defects, we refer to the degree of free- 
dom from grit, from harmless foreign 
or other extraneous material, and 
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damage from poor or careless han- 
dling, or from mechanical, pathologi- 
cal, insect or other similar injury. 

General Character. Under the fac- 
tor of general character, consideration 
is given to degree of ripeness or ma- 
turity, the texture and condition of 
flesh, the firmness and tenderness of 
the product, its tendency to retain its 
apparent original conformation and 
size without material disintegration, 
the wholeness or cut, consistency or 
finish, and clearness of liquor or sirup. 

Maturity. This factor refers to the 
degree of development or ripeness of 
the product. 

Texture. The structural compositicn 
or character of the product tissues. 

Firmness. The degree of freedom 
from tough or hard fibers. 

W holeness. The state of complete- 
ness or entirety. 

Cut. The effect of the cut on the 
appearance of the product. 

Consistency. In some products, such 
as fruit butters, this factor refers to 
viscosity, that is, stickiness or gummi- 
ness. In other products, such as to- 
mato catchup and tomato purée, the 
term is applied to density or specific 
gravity. 

Finish. This factor especially refers 
to the size and texture of particles— 
the smoothness, evenness and uni- 
formity of grain. 

Clearness of Liquor. The degree of 
sediment and cloudiness materially af- 
fects score for quality. 

Clearness of Sirup. Any degree of 
sediment or cloudiness materially af- 
fects the grading score. 

Sirup Density. The degree or per- 
centage, by weight, of sugar going 
into the solution as measured by either 
the Brix or Balling scale on hydrome- 
ters or saccharometers. 

Drained Weight. The weight of the 
product after draining of liquor or 
sirup according to method prescribed 
by the National Canners Association 
or the Department of Agriculture. 


GOOD BUYING DEFINED 

In the final analysis, good buying 
is the blended application of everyday 
common sense, good business practice, 
and some knowledge of foods—noth- 
ing more. Since required facts and 
information can be had for the asking, 
it is a mystery how hit-and-miss buy- 
ing Can continue to survive in a nation 
that gives us men keen enough to 
produce atomic energy. Start asking 
questions and catalog what you learn 
for ready reference. 





HOUSEMOTHERS | 


* 


THE RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE Is 4 
“home away from home” for most of 
its students. From this circumstance 
comes an ever replenished and ever 
varied stream of problems and obliga. 
tions related to the financing and ad- 
ministration of dormitories, fraternity 
houses, and other residence quarters. 

For youthful students there must be 
not only sanitary and suitable dwelling 
places but also on occasion some sub- 
stitute for the solicitous care of the 
absent parents, now and again joy 
for youthful successes, sympathy for 
youthful failures, encouragement for 
the depressed, kindly advice on per- 
sonal problems, condolence of personal 
griefs, and here and there a touch 
of discipline by precept and example. 

Thus is created a form of employ- 
ment for mature women of suitable 
tastes and qualifications, who reside 
in a student residence and fulfill the 
functions of chatelaine—a composite 
of foster mother, landlady, chaperone, 
hostess and head housekeeper, with 
maybe a dash of top sergeant or of 
mother-confessor thrown in, according 
to the situation and circumstances. 

Proctors and matrons they were 
formerly called, but these words are 
redolent of associations with county 
jails and state reformatories, to say 
nothing of homes for incorrigibles and 
hospitals for the mentally ill; and so, 
as befits the responsibilities of a social 
mentor of college boys or girls, titles 
such as “head resident” and “assistant 
dean” have come into use; and, pet- 
haps more commonly than any and 
with better reason, “housemother.” 

It happens that recently two cases 
involving housemothers have reached 
higher courts, respectively in Missouri 
and Idaho. One of these concerns the 
nature and duration of the contract 
of employment. The other arose from 
the question of state indemnity to the 
heir-at-law of a housemother who died 
as a result of an injury incurred in 
line of duty. 
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AND THE COURTS 
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The one case was wholly a matter 
of common-law interpretation of a 
contract, while the other was in a 
sense wholly a matter of construing 
the workmen's compensation act of 
the state. Even in the latter, however, 
the decision necessarily rests in large 
part upon the considerable body of 
court decisions in many other states, 
helpful in drawing the precise line 
between an injury incurred in line of 
duty and one incurred otherwise. 

In the Missouri case a housemother 
had begun her employment in a 
dormitory at Park College in 1943. 
She was paid $60 a month and re- 
ceived her apartment and two meals 
a day at the dormitory table, estimated 
to be worth $40 a month. Customarily 
she was away On vacation during the 
month of August and communicated 
with the president of the college be- 
fore returning to work in September. 
There was no written contract and 
no evidence of an explicit oral con- 
tract for a particular term of employ- 
ment. 

During the summer of 1945 there 
was a change in the presidency, and 
the new president wrote asking the 
housemother to return in September. 
She returned at the usual time and 
took up residence in the dormitory 
as formerly, but it developed that 
this building had no student residents, 
presumably on account of the war- 
time depletion of the student body. 
On October 10, the president became 
aware that she had no duties and asked 
her to assist in the other dormitories 
and in the hospital. 

A few weeks later she was advised 
that her employment would be ter- 
minated at the end of the calendar 
year, and she received no salary pay- 
ments after Jan. 1, 1946. However, 
she continued to use her residence and 
boarding privileges at the college un- 
til April 15, when she was ousted to 
make her apartment available to house 
a student veteran and his family. 
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She sued for breach of contract, 
claiming that under the circumstances 
there was a contract for the full aca- 
demic year. The trial court accepted 
this view and awarded her $560 in 
damages against the college—com- 
puted as her salary of $60 a month 
from January through July, and the 
value of her quarters and board ($40 
a month) from April 15 through July 
31. The Missouri court of appeals 
reversed this judgment and held that 
from the evidence it appeared her 
contract was terminable by either party 
at will, and neither party could be 
bound for a full college year or for 
any other fixed period of time.’ 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


If a housemother falls on a slippery 
sidewalk in front of a store while on 
the errand of buying coffee for her 
own use at breakfast and for occa- 
sional student guests in her apartment, 
and also some Christmas tree orna- 
ments for a celebration planned by 
residents of her dormitory, and if 
her femur is fractured by the fall and 
she dies four days later as a result of 
the injury, would you say the injury 
was incurred while she was engaged 


: in performing the duties of her em- 


ployment, so that her heir-at-law would 
be entitled to an award for her death 
under the state workmen's compensa- 
tion law? The answer of the Idaho 
supreme court is affirmative. 

It was pointed out that although 
she was expected to prepare her own 
breakfast in her own apartment, buy- 





‘Forsyth v. Board of Trustees of Park 
College, (Mo. App.), 212 S.W. 2d 82 
(1948). 








ing and paying for the food thus used, 
nevertheless she was regarded as being 
on duty twenty-four hours a day, and 
as a part of her duties she frequently 
invited girls into her suite for coffee 
or light refreshments, to make the 
dormitory home-like for them and to 
cure cases of homesickness or mental 
depression. 

In view of these facts the court 
thought that although she was injured 
while off the campus and downtown 
on a shopping errand, yet the object 
of her errand was in large part within 
the scope of the duties for which she 
was employed. 

“Mrs. Smith was discharging a duty 
incident to the nature of her employ- 
ment and in the interest and for the 
benefit of her employer; therefore the 
injury sustained by her is compen- 
sable.”* 

Each state has its own workmen's 
compensation statute, and nearly all 
differ as to some details of the word- 
ing, yet there is a considerable degree 
of similarity among them, and per- 
haps even a higher degree of consist- 
ency among the court decisions from 
many states that have been necessi- 
tated by a host of cases whose exact 
circumstances c'ld not have been 
foreseen by the framers of the statutes, 
and therefore require judicial inter- 
pretation to determine whether they 
are within or without the legislative 
intent as expressed in the words of 
the statute. In a few states employes 
of colleges and universities are not 
covered by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws at ail. 





"Smith v. University of Idaho et al., 
(Ida.), 170 P. 2d 404 (1946). 
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it Takes Courage 


BEING A COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR IS A TOUGH 
job—and an unpopular one. The man at the top 
is not often the idol of the students or of the fac- 
ulty. 

A good administrator must make decisions. De- 
cisions are favorable or otherwise, depending upon 
whose ox is gored. The person who is beloved 
by all isn’t making independent and objective de- 
cisions. He is very likely “referring the matter to 
a committee” and avoiding the necessity of a de- 
cision or the assumption of responsibility. If he 
wants to go along and be “one of the boys,” he 
will not irritate anybody, but he won't be an ad- 
ministrator. 

The administrator studies a problem and, after 
objective analysis, renders a decision. That’s what 
he is paid to do. That decision may alienate stu- 
dents; faculty, president or trustees—but if the facts 
call for such a decision, that’s what it has to be. 
His board or president, as the case may be, must 
respect that decision or get an “administrator” who 
is more amenable. When an administrator com- 
promises, in order to soften the blow, he has ceased 
to be an administrator in the full sense of the word. 

A man of integrity and objectivity, the admin- 
istrator must be aware of the purposes and objec- 
tives of the institution he represents and be pre- 
pared to assume responsibility for decisions which 
will aid that institution in reaching its objective. 

There is no easy way to become a good and 
independent administrator. The very nature of the 
job precludes any policy that will make it easy 
to say “yes” or “no,” depending upon the facts of 
the problem involved. The executive charged with 
the responsibility of making decisions must ac- 
cept the responsibility, regardless of his popularity 
rating. 


Laboratory Safety 


A COLLEGE IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE STUDENTS 
enrolled on its campus. Every reasonable effort 
must be made by the institution’s officers to see 
that student safety technics and procedures are 
maintained. 

The heavy enrollment in technical and scientific 
courses means that a large number of students will 
be exposed to the hazards of laboratory technics. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


This is not a hazard to be lightly shrugged off, 
Within recent weeks a student in New York City 
was blinded in one eye as the result of an explo- 
sion in a college chemistry laboratory while he was 
performing an experiment. Dangerous chemicals 
and potentially hazardous machinery in laborato. 
ries are entitled to the respect that they deserve. 

It ought to be a cardinal point of instruction 
by faculty that fundamental safety rules are ob- 
served and obeyed. It is a little late to awaken to 
that necessity when the victim of an accident is on 
the way to the hospital. 

College laboratories are potential hazards to stu- 
dent safety, but so are sloppy maintenance and 
poor housekeeping in all campus buildings. How 
recently have administrators on a campus made a 
survey of potential hazards? 

The traditional doctrine of immunity from lia- 
bility for accidents incurred at educational institu- 
tions is being seriously challenged by the courts. 
It behooves college administrators to exercise due 
care in maintaining the campus as a safe place for 
students and employes alike. An adverse judgment 
in a court of law can be a pretty expensive prop- 
osition. 


No Slums, Please 


Now THAT PUBLIC LAW 796 HAS TRANSFERRED 
title to colleges of emergency housing made avail- 
able to them by provisions of the Lanham Act, 
colleges will do well to restudy their future policy 
in regard to these structures. 

Those institutions that have applied for and ob- 
tained transfer of title of ownership from the federal 
government must make certain that the facilities 
are not used longer than necessary. Admittedly a 
lifesaver during a difficult period, these temporary 
facilities should not be considered a solution to the 
student housing problem. If the colleges involved 
decide to maintain their present size of enrollment, 
administrators must begin plans for permanent 
facilities. 

Unless such provisions are made, depreciation 
of the temporary facilities will inevitably deterio- 
rate into substandard housing. Such an environ- 
ment is not conducive to effective scholarship of 
high morale on the part of the student body. No 
college wants to be guilty of housing operations 
that the public may consider a slum area. 
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THE ROVING REPORTER 


Electrify Ancient Clock 


After ninety-six years of service, 
the ancient clock in the tower of Er- 
win Hall at Marietta College has re- 
ceived a new college-made electrical 
movement, designed and installed by 
faculty members and students. Now 
the clock is running for the first time 
in two years. 


Dr. Draper T. Schoonover of Mari- 
etta, a former president of the col- 
lege, started the plans for electrifica- 
tion. For years Dr. Schoonover, whose 
hobby is woodworking, had been mak- 
ing wooden gears to replace those in- 
stalled in the tower in 1852. Burt in 
1946 the old clock gave up in spite 
of all help. 

This time the overhauling was 
complete. Earl Bender, a physics pro- 
fessor, figured the ratio for new re- 
duction gears to be used with a 1/6 
hp. electric motor. Engineering stu- 
dents drew patterns for new wooden 
cogs needed behind each of the four 
dock faces. Dr. Schoonover made the 
new cogs and “Race” Meyers of the 
maintenance staff made new 3 foot 


‘hands. 


Students installed the parts and the 
motor, which makes 108,000 revolu- 
tions an hour for each complete turn 
of the large hands. The old tower 
bell, which dates from 1855, is being 
used. 


Diplomas Shrink in Size 


Reports received from the manager 
of a diploma department of a large 
firm specializing in the production and 
engrossing of more than 35,000 di- 


. plomas a year for universities and 


colleges indicate that present day stu- 
dents will discover that diplomas 
aren't what they used to be. Diplomas 
are just as hard as ever to earn, but 
they are about half the size they were 
a generation ago and have lost their 
Latin touch. 

Years ago, the standard college di- 
ploma was 19 by 24 inches, which 
looked pretty big when framed. Year 
by year dimensions seemed to have 
shrunk until today the most popular 
size is 6 by 8 inches. In the old days, 
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it was the practice for all faculty mem- 
bers to sign each graduate’s diploma, 
which made it necessary that large 
diplomas be available. Now the stu- 
dent gets a sheepskin with only the 
signature of the president and the 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

The traditional sheepskin seems to 
have been replaced pretty much by 
vellum paper or imitation parchment. 
A drawback to the old sheepskin di- 
ploma was that it was an attractive 
item for consumption by rats and 
mice. Every once in a while colleges 
would be forced to order a duplicate 
to replace a half eaten diploma. 


Students Pledge Labor 


In an unprecedented move, Wil- 
mington College last spring organized 
to help itself when its 650 students 
and faculty members pledged to do- 
nate $50,000 worth of labor toward 
the construction of a badly needed 
residence hall which will house sev- 
enty-five men. Then putting action 
behind its words, the group left the 
assembly and, despite rain and mud, 
started digging the foundation for the 
new building. Men, girls and faculty 
members lined up side by side to turn 


the first shovels of dirt and then kept | 


at it all day long, wading in mud 
knee-deep. 

Acting upon the recommendation 
of a group of representative students, 
Wilmington College’s youthful presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuel D. Marble, pre- 
sented the idea and plans for the 
residence hall to the entire college 
one morning. A huge picture of the 
proposed building was unveiled, and 
students were asked if they would 
like to see it erected on their campus. 
The answer was an emphatic “yes.” 
Then came the next question, “How 
many would be willing to work to see 
the building become a reality?” A 
rising vote showed that the answer 
was unanimous. 

As definite pledges were being ac- 
cepted, one group of students surged 
forth pledging fifty hours each for the 
project. Before the gathering was 
complete, more than 300 had joined 
the “SO” club. Another student had 


an even bigger proposal—a hundred 
hours of labor each—and his “100” 
club soon had nearly 100 students and 
faculty members. This group was then 
handed the picks and shovels and 
was given the honor of turning the 
first dirt. 

When the assembly reached the site 
of the new building, a truckload of 
concrete blocks was waiting to be un- 
loaded, and the group pitched in on 
the new building. 

Several industries are helping this 
college that is helping itself. A roof- 
ing manufacturer is supplying all the 
roofing; another firm gave asphalt tile 
for the floors; a cement company do- 
nated enough cement for the construc- 
tion of one of the five units of the 
dormitory; a glove manufacturer gave 
300 pairs of gloves for the use of stu- 
dent workers, and other firms are co- 
operating. 

Overwhelmed by the pledges and 
spirit of cooperation and morale dis- 
played by Wilmington College stu- 
dents, President Marble, who at 32 
is one of the youngest college presi- 
dents in the United States, acknowl- 
edged his, pride in his college fam- 
ily and then hurried home to don 
overalls and join the work crew. 


Students More Alert 


Students write on green chalk- 
boards with brown chalk at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota as a result 
of experiments conducted by Prof. 
A. V. Overn of the university. The 
experiment grew out of the building 
clinic held at the University of North 
Dakota last spring. 

The walls are painted a light blue- 
green and have a 50 per cent non- 
glare factor. The ceiling is a nonglare 
white. Woodwork is a few shades 
darker than the walls. Fluorescent 
lighting fixtures with baffles under 
the tubes to prevent side rays from 
hitting students’ eyes are used. The 
room is now equipped to provide 30 
foot-candles on a student's desk any- 
where in the classroom. 

Dr. Overn reports his students are 
more alert and do better work in 
classes in this room than before. 
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Fund Raising 


Question: Should fund raising for a col- 
lege be a responsibility of the business man- 
ager's office?7—H.B., Colo. ; 

ANSWER: Although by definition 


fund raising might be considered a 
business function, this responsibility 
is usually placed in a separate office 
of the college and in the hands of a 
person employed for that particular 
purpose. Where a policy of continu- 
ous fund raising is in effect the finan- 
cial promotion office should be, of 
course, a full-time one. 

More often than not, the occupant 
of the office is of the businessman type 
who can meet businessmen on their 
own level and speak their own lan- 
guage. Experience shows that fund 
raising officers of this type are more 
likely to be successful in approaching 
potential donors of substantial wealth 
—Don C. WHEATON, treasurer, Sweet 
Briar College. 


Student Responsibilities 
Question: How can students be taught 


to assume responsibilities in college activi- 
ties?—D.A.F., Mo. 

ANSWER: Responsibility cannot be 
taught merely by talking about it. 
Practice must be given. The first place 
to try it may well be in the making 
of decisions on which activities the 
college program should include. In 
doing this, both the students and the 
staff should participate. It is funda- 
mental that the elements of an activity 
program should not be decided upon 
by the administrator alone or even by 
the staff. Student interests, needs, ed- 
ucational values, and _ practicability 
are aspects that ought to enter into 
the making of decisions, and these 
decisiuns should be made by joint stu- 
dent and staff action. 

In the conduct of activities, a large 
share of responsibility may be car- 
ried by students. As they recognize 
that real responsibility is theirs, in 
most cases they grow in ability to 
assume it. 

Sometimes a lesson in responsibil- 
ity is learned the hard way. I know 
of an institution in a town of 8000 
where the students used up an activity 
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fund by Christmas through careless 
budgeting and management. The next 
year extreme care was used, with 
budgeting and expending of funds car- 
ried out even more conservatively than 
necessary. But the students were do- 
ing it, and they learned some valu- 
able lessons in the doing. 

A modicum of supervisory direc- 
tion and advice is necessary in any 
well managed program. The students 
are, after all, students, and activities 
are part of the total learning situa- 
tion.—CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 
education, University of Colorado. 


Retaining Help 


Question: Our college is located in a 
small town, which means a limited labor sup- 
ply. How can we retain kitchen help during 
the summer in order to have it on hand for 
the fall semester? Our college is closed 
during the summer.—H.H., Ohio. 

ANSWER: Grinnell College is a 
small college in a town of approxi- 
mately 5000. The food department 
serves meals through July to various 
youth and religious conferences sched- 
uled by the administration of the col- 
lege. When this work is finished such 
employes as bakers, butchers and cooks 
who are key people are given employ- 
ment in the maintenance department 
as painters, carpenters and plumbers 
under a trained supervisor. 

Women who are physically strong 
are given the opportunity to work in 
the housekeeping department. They 
help the regular staff in that depart 
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ment with the extra cleaning done 
during the summer months to get the 
buildings ready for fall use. 

We make no commitment for year- 
round work but we have been able to 
hold the most valuable people by the 
above method. A great many women 
prefer not to work twelve months of 
the year and so cause no real problem. 

NELLIE GLEASON, director of foods, 
Grinnell College. 


Crab Grass 


Question: We're faced with the problem 
of eradicating crab grass that is threatening 
our campus lawns. Is there an adequate 
solution to this problem?—D.M.B., Mo. 

ANSWER: I would suggest using 2 
to 3 ounces of sodium arsenite to 1000 
square feet of lawn, or Milarsenite 
applied according to directions. There 
will be a browning of any good 
grasses, but it will soon disappear— 
ANDREW SIMPSON, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, Swarthmore 
Colle ge. 


Pilferage Problem 


Question: We are experiencing a great 
deal of pilferage in the bookstore. Are 
there some simple and practical ways of 
reducing this?—F.W.P., Ill. 

ANSWER: The answer to the pil- 
ferage problem is certainly not to put 
everything in the store under glass or 
lock and key. Department stores long 
since have found out that enough addi- 
tional business is done through open 
display to offset the known amount of 
shrinkage that must result. 

It is important that the coilege store 
has a good reputation with the stu- 
dents or the students will remove mer- 
chandise through a spirit of reprisal. 
Fach situation will be somewhat dif- 
ferent but adequate supervision by 
store Clerks is important. 

I am positive that some stores are 
entirely too suspicious of their cus- 
tomers. Some stores make it a game. 
An adequate punishment policy on the 
part of the school authorities is also 
important. I have heard many tales 
of lenient tactics by the school itself— 
RUSSELL REYNOLDS, executive secte- 
tary, National Association of College 
Stores. 
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Survey Reveals Lack of Safety Training . . . $13,600,000 for Public Health 
School ... Stand on Flight Training Defended . . . Billions for College Support 


... Youths Fail to Register for Draft... Report on Higher Education Criticized 





Safety Activity in 
College Field Called 
Dangerously Low 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Activity in 
safety and safety education is in a 
very rudimentary stage at American 
colleges and universities. 

This is the conclusion of a study 
just completed by the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 

The commission found that only a 
handful of colleges and universities 
conduct continuing programs of ac- 
cident prevention training through 
specialized institutes or bureaus. Safety 
activity in these institutions is con- 
fined to one or two areas of safety 
training (driver education or fire pro- 
tection, for example ). 

Professional training in accident pre- 
vention is usually provided only as a 
part of one course by a large number 
of colleges and universities. Such 
training is limited to a single area of 
safety, with relatively few students 
being exposed to it. 

The important work of inspecting 
the college environment for safe con- 
ditions and of enforcing safety regu- 
lations is handled in a multitude of 
ways, the commission found. About 
one-half of the persons responsible 
tor this work were reported to be 
physical plant personnel, most of them 
having the title of superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. The other 
half includes presidents of institutions, 
deans and other administrative per- 
sonnel, professors and instructors, and 
chairmen of college health and safety 
committees and councils. 

Some institutions reported “yes” in 
answer to the question whether they 
provided for safe college environment 
and then stated that “no one person” 
is responsible for the work. Several 
institutions checked “yes” and then 
reported that municipal or state offi- 
Cials (usually fire department per- 
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sonnel) inspect buildings and enforce 
safety regulations. 

“It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that inspecting the physical 
plant and environment, coupled with 
enforcing safety regulations, is a funda- 
mental safety activity for every college 
and university,’ says the commission. 

“The person (or persons) respon- 
sible for it should be well qualified 
by training and should have sufficient 
authority to do whatever is necessary 
at any time in order to keep the 
environment free from accident haz- 
ards.” 


Pitt Gets $13,600,000 
for Public Health School 

PITTSBURGH. — University of Pitts- 
burgh officials recently announced 
acceptance of a $13,600,000 gift from 
the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust for a new graduate 
school of public health as “an effective 
answer to a basic, vital need of the 
people of the Pittsburgh area.” Dr. 
Thomas Parran, former surgeon gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, has 
been named dean of the school; Dr. 
Parran also will serve as consultant to 
Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald on mat- 
ters relative to the medical sciences. 

The new school will emphasize occu- 
pational and industrial hygiene, health 
problems generally connected with 
Pittsburgh and similar industrial areas 
and research in health problems. It 
will be a part of the university's medi- 
cal center. Physicians and other scien- 
tific leaders will be trained for work 
in public and industrial health. 

This is the largest gift ever received 
by the institution. Under the terms 
of the gift, the- school will receive an 
initial endowment of $4,000,000 and 
additional funds over a_ five-year 
period, as the school develops. It is 
hoped that the school will be in opera 
tion by next autumn. 


V.A. Strikes Back at 
Critics of Flight Training 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Recent crit- 
icism of the Veterans Administration 
and its policy on carefully screening 
applicants for flight training has re- 
sulted in assertion that such action 
was taken as a result of pressure from 
the Communists, alleged to have ob- 
tained positions in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

To answer these charges Carl R. 
Gray Jr. V.A. administrator, issued 
the following statement: 

“I am forced by a series of charges 
in recent weeks that Veterans Adminis- 
tration policy on flight training is 
dictated by Communists -who have 
wormed their way into Veterans Ad- 
ministration to take issue with per- 
sons repeating those charges. 

“These allegations have been made 
before various flight trades and flight 
training groups in Michigan and Cali- 
fornia and also have been the basis 
of an article in 2 publication devoted 
to the interests of flight training. 


“I want to say that these charges are 
one of two things: either deliberate 
falsehoods spread for the purpose of 
prejudicing the public against Veter- 
ans Administration to further the self- 
ish interests of certain groups, or they 
are the statements of irresponsible per- 
sons who speak with abysmal ignor- 
ance of the law which governs flight 
training, as well as all other veterans’ 
education and training. 


“Veterans Administration policy is 
dictated by law. The requirements 
we have set up under Public Law 862 
of the 80th Congress are to comply 
with law. Our policies are not dic- 
tated by Communists. So far as I 
know there are no Communists em- 
ployed in positions of trust anywhere 
in V.A. Should any be discovered 
they will not remain with the ad- 
ministration.” 
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Almost Three Billion 
in Federal Aid for 
Colleges in 1948 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — This may 
surprise those who clamor for more 
federal aid to education: during fiscal 
1948, the US. government spent 
$2,815,000,000 for educational pur- 


poses. 

All but $150,000,000 of this huge 
sum went for the support of higher 
education. 

The federal government also spent 
$623,000,000 last year for the support 
of research, a good portion of which 
also found its way to colleges and 
universities. 

Biggest item in the 1948 expendi- 
tures—$2,122,292,000 — was for the 
education of veterans. 

Other large contributions of the 
federal government to higher educa- 
tion included endowments to land- 
grant colleges, agriculeural experiment 
stations, extension services, and sur- 
plus property, both real and personal. 

In addition, the federal government 
last year provided $25,000,000 for 
services rendered by its own agencies. 
The largest item in this category went 
for the education of Indians ($11,- 
000,000 ). The U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point was given $7,000,000 
last year; the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis $4,500,000, and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education only $1,796,000. 


Many 18-Year-Olds Fail 
to Register for Draft 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — National 
selective service officials take a seri- 
ous view of boys who fail to register 
with their local draft boards when 
they reach 18 years of age. Officials 
point out that the law requires every 
youth to register on his eighteenth 
birthday or within five days. Penalties 
for willful violation are $10,000 and 
five years’ imprisonment. 

Failure of 18-year-olds to register 
for the draft was called to the atten- 
tion of national selective service offi- 
cers when they discovered that during 
September 700 youths of draft age had 
failed to register in Washington alone. 

“We hope this will not become a 
national problem,” the officials said. 
“Anything college and university of- 
ficers can do to keep young men re- 
minded of their obligation will help 
national defense.” 
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Commissioner's Post 
Hard to Fill 

W ASHINGTON, D.C.—Efforts to find 
a new U.S. Commissioner of Education 
before the November elections have 
virtually stopped. 

Federal Security Administrator 
Ewing revealed that he had offered 
the post to Supts. William Lemmel 
of Baltimore, Kenneth Oberholtzer of 
Denver, and Willard Goslin of Pasa- 
dena. All three turned down the 
offer. 

Aides of Mr. Ewing say that at 
least four factors have deterred other 
educators who have been approached 
from accepting the post: the com- 
paratively low salary ($10,000) which 
the education commissicnership pays; 
the housing shortage in Washington; 
the uncertainty of the presidential 
elections and the prospect of a turn- 
over in administration, and the dan- 
ger that any “liberal” educator might 
come under the eye of congressional 
committees searching for “subversive 
elements” in government. 


New Drug Controls 
Athlete’s Foot 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Athlete's 
foot, which afflicts about half the na- 
tion’s college population, may soon 
be wiped out. 

The American Chemical Society an- 
nounces that a new, potent chemical 
has been developed that kills the fungi 
responsible for athlete's foot. 

The product, called echridine, is 
so powerful that it has proved effec- 
tive against fungi even when diluted 
to a strength of 1:150,000. Echridine 
may also be used to control ringworm 
of the scalp, another common afflic- 
tion among youths. 

Still in the laboratory stage, echri- 
dine may be placed on the market 
within the next twelve months, chem- 
ists predict. 


$100,000 to Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The last test- 
ament and will of Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Chief Justice of the 
United States, revealed that he had 
bequeathed $100,000 to higher edu- 
cation. To Brown University, his alma 
mater, Mr. Hughes bequeathed $25,- 
000 and likewise $15,000 each to 
Wellesley College, Colgate University, 
Vassar College, Amherst College, and 
Barnard College. 


Criticizes Report on 
Higher Education 

PRINCETON, N.J.—At chapel exer. 
cises opening Princeton University’s 
202d year, Harold W. Dodds, its 
president, criticized a recent report 
of the President's Commission op 
Higher Education in its support of the 
criticism made by some that colleges 
were not emphasizing sufficient edu- 
cational and social skills, and thar 
they were overemphasizing “intellec- 
tual interests.” 

“In view of our national illiteracy 
as measured by the gigantic sale of 
so-called comic magazines and tales 
of crime and horror, this is indeed an 
astounding charge to level against 
American education, which so often 
seems occupied with educating all hu- 
man faculties except the intellect,” 
Dr. Dodds declared. “Yet the recent 
report of the President's Commission 
on Higher Education lends its pres- 
tige to it. 

He added that “Princeton intends 
tO Maintain its present orientation 
toward intellectual interests and to 
concentrate on the improvement of 
the mind as a thinking instrument.” 


Stresses Need for Small 
Business Managers 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The fate of 
small business in the United States 
may depend upon the colleges and 
universities. Unless higher education 
trains better managers for small enter- 
prises, they may not be able to survive. 

So far, says the Committee for 
Economic Development, a nongovern- 
mental Washington agency, small busi- 
ness is doing well. The number of 
small firms in the country today is as 
large as at any time in our history. 
The employer with eight or fewer 
workers is still providing an aggregate 
of 10,000,000 jobs. 

But within the next few years the 
inefficient small businessman who had 
thrived on the postwar sellers’ market 
will be weeded out. The future vital- 
ity of small business will depend on 
educated and trained managers. 

Says the CED.: “Colleges and 
schools of business administration 
should lay less stress on students ac- 
quiring specialized skills for big busi- 
ness. They should emphasize general 
instruction which would encourage 
graduates to take over and manage 
small business enterprises.” 
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Twenty Students Quit 
Class in Protest 

New YorK City.—Twenty students 
at City College recently revived earlier 
charges of anti-Semitism against Prof. 
William E. Knickerbocker, head of the 
department of romance languages. The 
students involved walked out of the 
first session of the class in Spanish lit- 
erature aS a protest against the views 
held by Professor Knickerbocker, 
which they stated were anti-Semitic in 
character. 

As an outcome of the protest, a re- 
quest that City College permit volun- 
teer instructors to teach the students 
who walked out of Dr. Knicker- 
bocker’s Spanish class was turned 
down by Dr. Morton Gottschall, dean 
of liberal arts and sciences at the col- 
lege. Dr. Gottschall recommended that 
the matter be referred to the presi- 
dential forum, which is a session at 
which deans, students and faculty meet 
to discuss problems that require im- 
mediate consideration. 

Professor Knickerbocker identified 
David Kaplan, a sophomore at the 
college, as the one who had originally 
disrupted the class. He added that the 
youth had never registered for the 
class; this information was confirmed 
by Dr. Gottschall. 


Surplus Games for 
Schools and Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The War 
Assets Administration is now dispos- 
ing of a small supply of war surplus 
game room and athletic equipment to 
schools and colleges. 

The equipment, amounting to about 
$175,000 worth in acquisition cost, 
has been held by W.A.A. pending 
passage of Public Law 652 authoriz- 
ing its free distribution. 

The law provides that the property 
may be disposed of without charge 
(except for packing and transporta- 
tion) to public and private nonprofit 
educational and recreational institu- 
tions. The equipment consists of 
about 100,000 dart games, 78,000 
backgammon games, 60,000 checker 
games, 6500 parchesi games, 1600 
head protectors for boxing, and 1400 
training bags. 

The material will be distributed 
through regional sportswriter com- 
mittees. Chairmen for these groups 
are Ed Danforth, Atlanta Journal; Lou 
Niss, Brooklyn Eagle; Jack Carberry, 
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Denver Post, and George Barton, 
Minneapolis Tribune. Applications 
should be mailed to the nearest com- 
mittee chairman. 


Named to Study 
Education in India 

YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO.—The gov- 
ernment of India recently named Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, former president 
of Antioch College, as a member of 
a nmine-man commission to study In- 
dia’s system of higher education. Dr. 
Morgan is expected to leave immedi- 
ately to accept his commissioned ap- 
pointment and will probably serve in 
India until next July. 

Membership of the commission in- 
cludes one British educator, six In- 
dians, and two American leaders. The 
other American on the commission is 
John J. Tigert, recently retired presi- 
dent of the University of Florida and 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation from 1921 to 1928. 


Dec. 11 Is Navy Date 
for Federal Scholarships 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The aavy will 
hold the third series of nationwide 
competitive examinations for its col- 
lege training program December 11. 

Tests are open to high school sen- 
iors or graduates. Successful candidates 
will be given a four-year college edu- 
cation at government expense and will 
be commissioned as officers of the 
Navy of marine corps upon graduation. 

The scholarships are open to male 
citizens of the U.S. between the ages 
of 17 and 21. Those who are suc- 
cessful in passing the December 11 
test will be interviewed and given 
physical examinations. If qualified, 
their names will be submitted to state 
and territorial selection committees 
composed of prominent citizens and 
naval officers. The navy expects to 
select about 2350 students beginning 
with the fall term next year. 

Students selected by these com- 
petitive examinations will be assigned 
to the fifty-two naval reserve officers’ 
training corps units located in uni- 
versities and colleges. If accepted by 
the college, they will be appointed 
midshipmen, U.S.N.R., and will have 
their tuition, books and fees paid for 
by the government. In addition, they 
will receive pay at the rate of $50 a 
month for the four-year period. 

Upon graduation, these young men 
may be commissioned as officers in 


the regular navy or marine corps and 
required to serve on active duty for 
two years. At the end of that time 
they may apply for retention in the 
regular navy or marine corps, or trans- 
fer to the reserve and return to 
civilian life. 

Applications must be received by 
the Naval Examining Section of the 
Educational Testing Service, Box 709, 
Princeton, N.J., before November 15. 


N.E.A. States Principles 
for. Tuition Fees 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The N.E.A.’s 
Department of Higher Education re- 
minded colleges and universities again 
last month of the principles that it 
believes should govern tuition and 
student fees. These include: 

1. An all-inclusive fee for a nor- 
mal program should be established in 
preference to multiplicity of fees. The 
overall fee should state the services 
that it covers. 

2. When individual fees are charged, 
they should be specifically itemized 
and published. 

3. Nonrefundable fees, if charged, 
should be kept to a minimum consist- 
ent only with the cost of such services. 

4. Student fees and tuition should 
be made uniform for each year in a 
four-year undergraduate program. 

5. In setting tuition rates, consid- 
eration should be given to differences 
in cost of instruction at professional 
and graduate levels within the same 
institution. 


Some Colleges Using 
Gas Pipe Radio System 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — More col- 
leges and universities should install 
“gas pipe radio” systems on their cam- 
puses, the Federal Communications 
Commission believes. 

“Gas pipe radio” is a common name 
for low-power broadcasting which 
utilizes electric light wires. It is also 
known as “wired radio,” “wired wire- 
less,” or “power casting.” 

The F.CC. says that thirty colleges 
are already using this type of radio 
and that fifty other institutions are 
building or planning to build such 
systems. 

The F.CC. explains that the broad- 
casts are received only in buildings 
housing students. They are tuned in 
on ordinary AM receiving sets. 

“The advantages for this type of 
operation,” says the F.C.C., “are three- 
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fold: (1) since only students are 
reached, student management of the 
Station is adequate; (2) the experi- 
ence students gain can be as complete 
as in the case of a standard broadcast- 
ing station; (3) the installation ex- 
pense is small, ranging from $1000 
to $4000.” 

It is mot necessary to obtain licenses 
from F.C.C. to operate “gas pipe” 
radio. Bwut college executives should 
write to the F.C.C. for technical re- 
quirements before introducing the 
system on their campuses. 

° 


N.Y. Outlaws Racial and 
Religious Discrimination 

ALBANY, N.Y.—In mid-September 
the New York State Fair Educational 
Practices Act became the first state 
law of its kind in the United States 
to outlaw racial and religious discrim 
ination in the admission of students 
to the state's colleges and universities 

The new law declares that the pol 
icy of the state requires that students 
otherwise qualified be admitted with- 
out discrimination as to race, color, 
religion or national origin, but speci- 
fies that this policy does not abridge 
the right of members of religious 
faiths to establish and maintain schools 
for students of their own faith or to 
effectuate their religious principles. 

Religious or denominational insti 
tutions can obtain the right to limit 
admissions to members of their own 
faith by filing with the State Educa 
tion Department a certificate that they 
have elected to be considered religious 
or denominational institutions. 


Disposing of Useless 
Surplus Property 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Surplus prop- 
erty obtained from the Federal Works 
Agency for veterans’ instructional pur- 
poses may be sold by an institution, 
provided the property is no longer 
needed after a reasonable period of 
use. 

This is the opinion of F.W.A. legal 
experts. The institution needs no 
special permission from the govern- 
ment to sell (or junk) the items no 
longer needed for veterans’ instruc- 
tional purposes. 

George H. Fields, F.\W.A. commis- 
sioner for the bureau of community 
facilities, recently wrote in an official 
ruling: 

“It is of course realized that the 
time may come when these facilities 
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(obtained under the veterans’ educa- 
tional facilities program), or part 
thereof, will reach a condition in 
which they will be no longer of any 
use, because of obsolescence or of be- 
ing worn out, or of being irreparably 
damaged through unavoidable acci- 
dent, or for other cause. Should this 
contingency occur, naturally you are 
not expected to continue to hold the 
facilities indefinitely when they are 
no longer of any use to fill the needs 
for which they were provided, and, in 
such event, you may dispose of them 
in such manner as you consider ex- 
pedient and proper. But until such 
time you are required to retain owner- 
ship and make the best use of them 
under the agreement and under the 
law.” 


Library Condemnation 
Ordered by State 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—Under the di 
rection of Edward V. Miles Jr., busi 
ness manager of Southern Illinois Unt 
versity, emergency arrangements art 
to be made in handling the books and 
other materials formerly used in the 
library as a result of a partial con 
demnation of the building by C. Her 
rick Hammond, state supervising 
architect in Springfield 


felt 


The architect advised that h 
structural repairs to the building to 
enable its continued use as a library 
were not economically feasible, and 
that it would be necessary to vacate 
the stackroom section of the building 
until the loading was reduced by 75 
per cent 

The condemnation of the building 
has raised a serious problem at the 
university, inasmuch as there has been 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
available space to store books for 
merly kept in the library. The con 
gestion is particularly acute in view 


of the overflow enrollment this fall 


Acquire Property 
of Junior College 

LITTLE Rock, ARK.—<According to 
a report by President M. LaFayette 
Harris of Philander-Smith College, the 
institution recently increased the value 
of its physical plant by approximately 
$600,000 as a result of various addi 
tions to Campus property 

The additions include a_ student 
union building, a gymnasium, a spe- 
cial building for music and drama, a 
science building, and a general aca- 


demic administration building of more 
than 40,000 square feet of floor space 
The student union building was 
erected outright. The other buildings 
all recent brick structures, adjoin the 
Philander-Smith College campus and 
have been used by the Little Rock 
Junior College. 


County Gives College 

New Field House 
ATHENS, ALA. 

recently 


Athens College has 
completed a combination 
field house and athletic dormitory to 
house thirty-six young men. The 
building is a gift from Limestone 
County, the county in which Athens 
College is located, and it represents 
an investment of approximately $40. 
O00. 

In addition, $10,000 has recently 
been given the college to purchase 
more machines so that another thirty 
workships can be provided worthy 
students who desire to earn their col- 
lege expenses. Through such gifts as 
these, Athens College now owns and 
operates a Lingerie program by which 
200 young men and women earn all 
their college expenses. 


More Brick Available 
for College Buildings 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The prin- 
cipal ingredients for college building 
construction are becoming plentiful 
Production of unglazed brick in July 
amounted to 543,000,000 brick, a new 
postwar high, according to the bureau 
of the census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. The July figures are the 
latest available. 

The total brick production was 
slightly greater than the 542,000,000 
brick produced in June, and 104; 
000,000 brick, or 24 per cent, above 
production in July 1947. Shipments 
of brick in July were 544,000,000, 
slightly less than the postwar high of 
545,009,000 reached in the preceding 
month, and 19 per cent greater than 
the 456,000,000 of July 1947. 

July production and shipments of 
unglazed structural tile totaled respec 
tively, 114,000 tons and 117,000 tons, 
showing no change compared with the 
previous month 

Production of clay sewer pipe if 
July reached 118,000 tons, represent 
ing a decline of 7 per cent from pro 
duction in June. July shipments of 
pipe also declined 2 per cent compared 
with June. 
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Big Atom Smasher for 
Stanford Campus 

Pato ALTO, CALIF.—According to 
a recent announcement by Dr. Alvin 
C. Burich, acting president of Stan- 
ford University, construction will soon 
begin on an atom smasher designed 
wo fire nuclear projectiles with ener- 
gies of more than 1,000,000.000 elec- 
tron volts. 

Known as an electron linear accel 
erator, the projected atom smasher 
“cannon” with a barrel 160 feet long 
iS expected to develop roughly three 
times as much energy as the biggest 
atom smasher now in existence, the 
{000 ton cyclotron of the University 
of California. 

Construction work is already under 
way on the new micronwave iabora 
vory, 300 feet long and 86 feet wide, 
to house the accelerator. The atom 
smasher itself will occupy the center 
of the structure with offices and shops 
on each side. Concrete blocks several 
feet thick and lead sheets will be used 
as shields to guard against dangers of 
atomic radiation. 

The building is scheduled for com 
pletion by January 31 


Students Grade 
Their Teachers 


New York City.—A recent report 
of a twelve-month survey of student 
evaluation of teaching at Brooklyn 
College has revealed that in general 
students graded teachers high in pro- 
ficiency and were quite critical in the 
matter of giving fair examinations. In 
fact, the teachers’ rating for fairness 
iN examinations was next to the low- 
est in the scores for ten attributes of 
teaching. 

Apparently, students at Brooklyn 
College have indicated an interest in 
having more than a “talking encyclo- 
pedia” for a teacher. The students con 
sidered a teacher's ability to stimulate 
thought one of the most desirable at 
tributes, particularly in the social sci 
ences, but rated their teachers lowest 
in that quality 

More than 90 per cent of the day 
session students, or 6681, filled out 
questionnaires on themselves as well 
as on an average of four instructors 
Almost 44.000 ratings were received 
on 384 teachers 

The survey was conducted by the 
department. of sociology of Rutgers 


University about a year ago as a result 
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of a grant of $5000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 
However, it was only recently that 
the results of the survey were made 
public. 

Prof. John W. Riley, chairman of 
the sociology department at Rutgers, 
stated that the survey was one of the 
most extensive of its type conducted 
on any American campus. “It is 
unique in that we got not only the 
actual ratings, but ideal ratings of stu- 
dents as well,” he said. 


Library for Literature 
on Radio Broadcasting 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The University of 
Minnesota library is one of the 109 
libraries throughout the country which 
has been chosen by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters and the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee to 
serve as a depository library for litera- 
ture on radio broadcasting. The pur- 
pose of the depository library is to 
make certain materials on radio avail- 
able to teachers, students and others 
interested in the use of this medium 
in education. 

Publications received to date in- 
clude materials on the effectiveness of 
radio, the public service responsibility 
of broadcast licenses, radio as a social 
force, advertising in the public inter- 
est, how to buy radio time, and the 
latest information on television. 


Students Build 
Engineering School 

VALPARAISO, IND.—Valparaiso Uni- 
versity officials recently reported that 
the school of engineering building will 
be entirely the result of student in- 
genuity. 

The cornerstone was laid recently by 
President O. P. Kretzmann and will 
result in the final construction of a 
building that was planned by students, 
initiated by students and is being built 
by students. It is being constructed by 
a crew of student volunteers who have 
gained the consent of the local build- 
ing unions for the use of nonunion 
labor. 

Initial impetus for the project came 
when the engineering students ap- 
proached the university administration 
and requested that a four-year pro- 
gram be inaugurated. When advised 
that the major obstacle would be the 
cost of a laboratory building, the en- 
gineering society volunteered to do 
the job of construction. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


e BOWDOIN COLLEGE'S president, 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, announced re- 
cently that an anonymous alumnus had 
given the college $100,000 to be used 
for instruction in the principles of 
American democracy and statesman- 
ship. The gift brings the sesquicen- 
tennial fund of the college to $1,213,- 
397. The primary goal of the fund 
is $3,025,000, to be used for endow- 
ment of teachers’ salary increases and 
construction of better facilities for in- 
struction. 


e SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY officials re- 
cently announced that two Adirondack 
estates totaling fifty-three acres, with 
more than half a mile of water front- 
age on Upper Saranac Lake, have 
been given to the university by Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl M. Loeb of New York. 
Chancellor Tolley stated that the uni- 
versity would open a summer art 
school on the estates next ‘year. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Stephen H. Mil- 


lard, bursar of 
Pratt 
Brooklyn, 


Institute, 

N.Y., 
has been named 
business manager, 
according to an 





announcement by 
President Charles 
Pratt. Mr. Millard has been a mem- 
ber of the Pratt Institute staff since 
1934. 

Dr. James Roscoe Miller, 43, has 
been named president of Northwest- 
ern University to succeed Dr. Franklyn 
Bliss Snyder when he retires next 
summer. Dr. Miller, a graduate of 
Northwestern and at the present time 
dean of its medical school, will assume 
his new duties July 1. 

Dr. Frederic 
Samuel Hultz, 
head of the de- 
partment of ani- 
mal production at 
the University of 
Wyoming, has 
been named to 
succeed Dr. H. 
Longwell as president of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College at Fargo. 
Dr. Hultz has been active in agricul- 





tural circles and as a contributor to 
agricultural magazines for the last 
twenty-five years. 
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The Very Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, 
chairman of the 
philosophy depart- 
Boston 
College, has been 


ment at 
named president 

of the College of 

the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. Father O’Brien is 
the twenty-second president in the 
105 year history of Holy Cross. He 
succeeds the Very Rev. William J. 
Healy, S.J. 

Walter R. Glick, formerly dean of 
the faculty of Texas Wesleyan Col 
lege, has been elected vice president 
of the college, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Law Sone. 
Mr. Glick has been dean of the col- 
lege since 1936, 

Dr. J. E. Walters, president of Al- 
fred University, resigned recently to 
become professor of management and 
industrial relations in the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration at 
Dartmouth College. 


W. H. Butterfield, vice president in 
charge of public relations and finan- 
cial promotion at De Pauw University, 
resigned recently, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Clyde E. Wild- 
Although his resig- 
nation became effective September 18, 
work with De- 
Pauw officials as a consultant on pub- 
lic relations and promotional activity. 

The Rev. Selden Dee Kelley, former 
pastor of the First Church of the 
Nazarene in Detroit, has recently as- 


man, president. 


he will continue to 


sumed the post of president of Olivet 
Nazarene College in Kankakee, Ill. 

Dr. Wilford E. 

Kaufmann, for- 

merly head of the 

chemistry depart- 

ment at Carleton 

College, has been 

appointed vice 

president and 

dean Carroll 

Waukesha, Wis. His ap- 

became effective Septem- 


of 
College, 
pointment 
ber 1. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: Herbert Watkins, University 
of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 
President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 
Convention: Nov. 28-30, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 
President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 


technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 

President: Paul A. Walgren, University 
of Southern California; secretary-treasurer, 
George A. Hall, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Schools for Negroes 

President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 27-30, 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Broadmoor 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: William F. Holman, University 
of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: A. F. 

Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Donald E. Dickason, University 
of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Marion Darr, 


Purdue University. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 


University; executive secretary: Russell Reyn- 
olds, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Charles W. Hoff, University 
of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Convention: May I1-14, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 


Lewis Eldred, 
professor of edu- 
cation at Elmira 
College, Elmira, 
N.Y., has _ been 
named to succeed 
William S. A. 
Pott in the presi- 
dency of the col- 
lege when Dr. Pott retires on July 1, 3 
1949, Dr. Pott had announced his jn. | 
tention of resigning in June 1948, but 
the board prevailed upon him to post | 
pone ‘his retirement until next year, 7 
Joseph Anthony, New York City, 
has been named director of public re 
lations for Stephens College. Mr, An- 
thony will head up the departments 
of public information, fund raising, 
alumnae relations, and publications, 
His appointment became effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Dr. John Farns- 
worth Cornman, 
assistant professor — 
of ornamental 
horticulture at 
Cornell Univer 
sity, has been © 
named the first di- — 
rector of the Cor | 

nell Plantations, according to an an 4 
nouncement by President Edmund E, © 
Day. The Cornell Plantations, a 


unique combination of botanical gar 7 
dens and arboretums embracing nearly 


1000 acres of vines, shrubs, 

woody and flowering perennials, has 

been in development since the open- 

ing of Cornell University in 1868. 
Raymond Doo- 

ley, formerly di- 

rector of 


trees, 


person- 
nel at Illinois 
Wesleyan Univer- 
has been 
president 
Col- 
lege, Lincoln, IIl. 
His appointment becomes effective No 7 
vember 1. Milton D. McLean, presi- — 
dent of the college since 1945, has 
been named counselor for religious 
activities at Ohio State, according t 
by Howard LG 
Bevis, president of the university. 
The Very Reverend Mother Chat 
lotte Lewis, former president of the” 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, died recently at the age of 917 
years. She had retired as president of 7 
the college in 1930. 


sit y; 
named 
of Lincoln 


an announcement 
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another reason why more 
Sloan Flush Valves are sold 
than all other makes combined 


° i ; a 
95.2% of all ES Plumbing Jobbers* prefer SLOAN 
~ 490.9% prefer SLOAN 





F Results of an independent nation-wide survey | June, 1948) 
among 1720 Plumbing Wholesale Jobbers, one out of 
every four of whom responded 
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ONCE YOU HAVE THESE JOHNS-MANVILLE WALLS—CEILINGS—FLOORS, 
YOU CAN KEEP CHANGING THE WHOLE BUILDING INTERIOR AS REQUIRED 


MOVABLE WALLS—The keystone of ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
flexibility in Unit Construction is the J-M 
Transite Wall. Can be disassembled and 
relocated as needs require. One-unit 
rooms, for instance, can be speedily con- 
verted into two-unit rooms, or vice versa. 
Made of fireproof asbestos and cement, 
practically indestructible materials, the 
movable panels form rigid, double-faced 
partitions, 4” thick. Can also be used as 
interior finish of the outside walls. Re- 
movable Transite panels permit ready 
access to wiring, etc. 


Important factor 
in helping to overcome the handicap of distract- 
ing noise, Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings are 
beneficial both to teacher and student alike. They 
give the desired degree of quiet for effective teach- 
ing, and are proved aids to concentration. An 
exclusive Johns-Manville patented construction 
system permits interchangeability of flush-type 
fluorescent lighting and acoustical units, which 
are readily demountable. 


COLORFUL, RESILIENT FLOORS—J-M Asphalt Tile 
Flooring completes the Unit Construction System. Made of 
asbestos and asphalt, the units withstand hard wear, yet are 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. Individual units permit 
easy alterations or extension of patterns. Made in a wide 
variety of plain and marbleized colors. 
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Yes! This attractive university 





















lecture room can be enlarged, 





subdivided, or even relocated! 


‘ 


Johns-Manville Unit Construction provides the 


’ 
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complete interior for schools and colleges... 
offers many new advantages 


LH: IS CONSTRUCTION that sets new standards of architectural 
beauty and at the same time meets the long-existing need of 
schools and colleges for complete structural flexibility. 


Whenever educational needs present new requirements, you can 
expand, convert, or subdivide interiors built with Johns-Manville 
Walls, Ceilings, and Floors. 


You can vary the size or arrangement of rooms and corridors... 
make endless revisions of space-use . . . and do it economically, 
quickly, without waste of material! 


Also, this proved method of construction makes the whole 
interior —walls, ceilings, floors—available under one specification, 
one manufacturer’s responsibility. Each material contributes 
individual advantages: 


1. Movable Walls... readily assembled . . . are interchangeable . . . 100% 
salvageable. Made of sound-resistant, asbestos-cement Transite 
sail panels ... hard to mar, easily cleaned by a simple washing — 


advantages that make a big difference in the maintenance budget. 
A lecture room now, it may be a laboratory tomorrow ° 6 g 


—expanded or rearranged to meet a new need! 2. Acoustical Ceilings . . . attractive . . . demountable . . . reduce 


That's the structural flexibility made possible by the distracting, noise. Units can be taken down and relocated as desired. 
Johns-Manville Unit Construction System. 





3. Colorful, Resilient Floors . . . quiet underfoot. Small units permit 
easy extension of floor pattern. 


All these constituent parts are durably built to last as an integral 
part of the building. Write for further information and details on 
this significant development in the construction of educational 
buildings. Address Johns-Manville, Department AF-6, P. O. 


Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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LONG-LASTING FINISH 


The tough, lustrous finish that is applied to all 
Carrom furniture, literally becomes a part of 
the wood itself it will not peel or chip off 
regardless of climate or weather, and resists 
service wear to a high degree. Little scratches 
often disappear merely by woxing and in any 
case are easily touched up Carrom Finishes 
ore applied for lasting beavty. 


CALROM 
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CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 


Nowhere, in all the world, is there 
any living thing more majestic, more 
unchanging in its timeless appeal than 
the giant Sequoia tree that rises to 
heights of 300 feet or more. These 
trees, found only in California's high 
Sierras, range from 1,000 to 3,000 
years in age, and are the oldest living 
things in all creation. 

Since the very dawn of civilization 
Wood has served as Man's constant 
ally . . . for shelter and warmth, weap- 
ons of offense and defense .. . and 
for the expression of Man’s instinctive 
artistry. Men have admired the beauty 
of wood for countless ages. Old mon- 
asteries and castles in Europe are filled 
with wood tables, chairs and beds and 


Build FOR THE DECADES 
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great, hand-hewn beams that were first 
put into service hundreds of years ago. 
Long before present-day finishes were 
perfected, men spent hours and days 
rubbing and polishing wood, fash- 
ioned and carved into many shapes 

to bring out and ‘fix’ the natural 
beauty . the timeless appeal that Is 
inherent in wood. 


Today, at Carrom, the cumulative 
knowledge for processing and fabri- 
cating Wood finds fulfillment in fine 
furniture, made to provide lasting serv- 
iceability and economy, combined with 
the grace and charm that only wood 
can impart furniture espectall) 
and exclusively designed and built for 
institutional use. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg * Chicago Office: 1503N. Sedgwick Ave., James L. Angle 
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WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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rely on Medart for complete \N 


planning service... 


Whatever type installation you are considering, consult 
Medart engineers first . ». for honest, unbiased analysis 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- 

your part. Yet the savings . . . in actual instal- 


oe and in aepining at the proper kind of 
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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, 


\ 


installation based on your architectural requirements 
. +. are apt to be considerable! Yes . . . it costs no more 
...and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first! And 
remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 
locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


Se 3535 DEKALB STREET . ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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SIMMONS DORMITORY FURNITURE... 
STUDENT’S ROOM BY SIMMONS 

















Even twenty years of continuous service is not 
unusual for Simmons dormitory furniture. It is 
built of fireproof steel to withstand the hardest usage. Tops and sides of chests 
and desks are of one-piece construction. All supports and braces are elec- 


Illustrated above: 
Dormitory Room No. 142 


trically welded. Drawers never warp or stick, but operate smoothly and mat . oo 
quietly on wood drawer guides. Rubber-cushioned spring clip safety stops Chest - - « RiGee 
prevent drawers from falling out when opened. Mirror . . . . « .  FM42 

Simmons al/-steel dormitory furniture is finished in cheerful, warm colors Desk. .*. . . . F-142-12 
that stay attractive. You have your choice of rich grained, or two-toned pastel Night Tables . . . . F-142-14 
combinations. These Sim/ast finishes successfully resist heat and sunlight, and Arm Choir. . . . . « F762 


the actions of most liquids, hot or cold. Nor will they chip, mar, peel or crack! 
Your nearest Simmons distributor will be glad to help you make the right 


: , " . ‘ , Color Scheme . Brown and Beige 
selection of pieces to meet your requirements. See him soon, or write 
é Scheme No. 7161 
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CONTRACT DIVISION 
Display Rooms: 


AAR MUNURNRI scope 54, urchins Met = Now York 16, One Po Anan 


San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street + Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave, N. W. 
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EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL PLUMBING IS PART 
OF THE BROAD CRANE LINE 


Drinking fountains, showers, radiators .. . And you certainly have low maintenance. 
lavatories, closets, urinals, faucets . . . Crane With Crane Dial-ese faucets, for example, you 
supplies them all. just slip out the old cartridge unit and slip in 


Not only the fixtures themselves—Crane also the new—one unit fits all Crane Dia/-ese fau- 
supplies the valves and piping that make them __cets. Cleaning? Just a daily once-over with a 


work. You have one high quality throughout. damp cloth! 

You have dependable service . . . Crane fix- See your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, 
tures withstand years of hard school usage. You or Plumbing Contractor for full information 
have complete sanitation...Crane provides when you plan a new installation or modernize 
extra health safeguards to protect your students. your present facilities. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGOS 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES «© FITTINGS © PIPE 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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REMINDER 


(Courtesy Mother Nature ) 


‘Tue turn of summer into fall is Nature’s 
most poignant reminder of another year 
gone by. 

It’s a reminder that should make you 
think, seriously, that you yourself are a 
year closer to the autumn of your own 
particular life. 

What steps have you taken . . . what 
plan do you have .. . for comfort and secu- 
rity in those later years? 


You can have a very definite plan—one 
that’s automatic and sure. 


If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 
through regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 


If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
bank account, get in on the Bond-A-Month 
Plan for buying Bonds through regular 
charges to your checking account. 

Do this . . . stick to it. . . and every fall 
will find you ncher by even more than 
you've set aside. For your safe, sure invest- 
ment in U. S. Savings will pay you back— 
in ten years—$100 for every $75 you've 
put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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STILL RIDING IN A HORSE AND BUGGY? 


Would you try to get places in a horse and buggy? Not if you wanted 
to reach your destination in a hurry. Then why try to apply old-fashioned 
methods of raising money to a situation which demands speed and 
expertness. 

More and more institutions in need of funds for expansion and new 
building are realizing that stream-lined campaigns, organized by a pro- 
fessional fund-raising firm are profitable and economical. The time- 
consuming, undirected efforts of volunteers are a thing of the past. 
Intensive organization, efficiency and expert planning are some of the 
assets offered to the fund-seeking group by B. H. Lawson Associates, 
leaders in the field of modern fund-raising. 

Our procedures, the result of untiring research and years of successful 
campaign direction, are designed to bring to the contracting group the 
money it needs in the shortest possible time. 

You are invited to investigate our services without financial or other 
obligation. Upon written request, we will be glad to send our explanatory 
brochure, “Your Appeal to the Public,” which outlines the professional 


direction of fund-raising campaigns. 


B. H. Lawson Associates 


INCORPORATED 


200 Sunrise Highway - Rockville Centre, New York 
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TREND “ToMAKE YOUR 
- « « LIBRARY BEAUTIFUL ~ 





Flush construction 
eliminates dust- 





TREND is the new functional furniture for libraries... 
beautiful, efficient, hand-crafted to endure as a long- 
lasting complement to your library. 

The distinguished, truly functional styling com- 
bines flush construction, rounded corners and com- 
plete economy of line to eliminate dust-catchers, 
reduce splintering and lower maintenance costs. 

The handsome 60-tray Catalog Case, one of the 





Woh, IS a 


Rounded corners — 
many units comprising the TREN» line, is outstanding and tapered legs 
as an example of Library Bureau's superb cabinet resist marring 
work and design experience. and pa 





Super-hard Densi-Wood, made 27 times more 
dense than natural hard wood by chemical process- 
ing, is used in the vertical uprights of this Catalog 
Case to minimize impact-caused splintering. 

Only in Trenp can you obtain this combination of 
striking symmetry and peak efficiency. If you want 
the finest in library furniture, specify Trenp, the LIBRARY BUREAU 
functional furniture designed for your library. 

For complete information about TREND 


just phone your nearest Remington Rand e Rand 
office, or write us. pas we 
Why not do it now? ; g : E: 


(ae 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 


tering and its f 4 
, ; ry 


Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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This is 
the Wakefield 











... with features permitting CONTROL and DIRECTION of light 
































as a curve as a result of an impartial test 


The Grenadier I! is available in three models: On-Ceiling, Canopy Lighting Design Data. This table shows the number of square feet 
and Stem Suspension, and on the latter two the distribution of light allowable per luminaire (for the model illustrated; catalog No. GRL- 
may be regulated by specifying that your Grenadiers be furnished: 24824) for varying interior conditions and requirements. Divide the 
square foot area by the proper figure to find the number of luminaires 
1. Without top plate reflectors, thus securing 50% of light on the required. Figures are based on present data book ratings for 4500° 
ceiling; or white lamps. 
2. _ slotted top plate reflectors which distribute about 92% of Lani Makan Madihes Mca. 1s eae 
. light downward and 8% up; or a Width 4 Times | Width 2 Times Width Equals 
{ 3. With solid top plate reflectors which distribute 100% of light oe Height | leet Height 
>| downward. Service Light Medium | Light | Medium Light Medium 
a Finish Finish | Finish | Finish | Finish Finish 
{ | The Grenadier II is a louvered unit with translucent white plastic side 30 56 45 7 a7 48 a7 wa CS ike 
; panels which become luminous when the lamps are turned on. All 40 42 34. | 35 29 | #28 | 22 
x metal parts are beautifully finished in a soft metallic satin. A well 50 34 27 | 28 2. 1° toe 
designed louver, which secures efficient diffusion and masks the surface $0 28 23 | 24 ee 15 
| brightness of the lamps, provides 35° shielding normal to the lamp 
| and 25° parallel. Each 4’ section utilizes two 40W fluorescent lamps. The flux or light of any lighting unit is plotted 
| 


The Grenadier Il is designed with all reflecting surfaces turned down- 


ame oa made by Electrical Testing Laboratories. Shown 
ward so that they collect a minimum of dust. Side panels, louvers ‘ Hig Tvs . 
and channel covers are easily removed for periodic washings. Each here is the distribution curve resulting from 


such a test of the Grenadier unit illustrated 
above (Catulog No. GRL-24824). For further 


data, consult Sweet's File-sr write for catalog to 
og 





model is built for installing in continuous runs and standard con- 
necting parts are available from jobbers’ stocks or the factory. The 


single unit for small rooms and corridors has twin suspension. 


Excellent for stores is the Grenadier i| equipped with a spotlight 
using a 150W Sealed Beam lamp and adjustable 35° in any direc- 
tion. Details in the new Wakefield catalog. 


COlekepecld. Vver-ALL Lighting 


| FOR OFFICE - DRAFTING ROOM + STORE AND SCHOOL 


DES. PAT. 148, 191 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
Vermilion, Ohio 
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DURABILITY + TRACTION + ELASTICITY » TOUGHNESS 


%FLOOR 


“MAKES” THE SCORE 
PYRA-SEAL 
“MAKES” THE FLOOR 


Speedy, sure-footed play demands 
the assistance of a safe, slip-resistant 
floor . . . a floor that encourages 
lightning fast stops and starts . . . in 


other words, a PYRA-SEAL treated 
floor. 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium 
floors look better and wear longer. 
It seals the pores in the wood and 
ties the surface fibres into an inte- 
gral whole—dries to a smooth, hard, 
lustrous, yet slip-resistant finish, 
that does not chip, crack or peel. Re- 
sists acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink. etc. 
Outwears ordinary finishes many 
times over. Don’t take chances. 
PYRA-SEAL will give you safety... 
floor beauty . plus economical 
maintenance. Write for catalog. 


VSSTAL - 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 








They Stand Up 
Through the Years 


Pa 








A battery installation of Weisway Cabinet Showers 


Because They’re Built to Take it 


To stand up to the strenuous usage of buoyant youth. 
Weisway Cabinet Showers are constructed with depend- 
able precision. And, as Weis pioneered the cabinet 
shower idea, it has such a major interest in the field 
that it will use only materials of service-tested quality. 
These are your assurances of years of maintenance-free 
life in every Weisway installation. 

The exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor of vitreous poree- 
lain is safe, wet or dry. Leakproof Weisways may be 
installed without special treatment of building walls or 
floor, in present or new structures. Write now for full 

| information, without obligation. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 
1039 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


CISWAY) 


CABINET SHOWERS 
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HANDSOME 


Heinz Memorial Chapel 


Mellon Institute 





; 





te ih 
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District Heating simplifies building design, provides more usable 
space at lower operating and maintenance costs 


No ugly stacks mar the beauty of this group 
of buildings at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Unhampered by the necessity of allotting space 
for heating units, fuel delivery and storage, 
and ash removal, designers enjoyed full free- 
dom of line for beauty, while providing maxi- 
mum utility for every foot of space in these 
fully functional structures. 


District heating made it possible. Distribution 
is currently being extended to include a large 


group of hospital buildings. The system also 
effects savings in fuel consumption, reduction 
in required maintenance personnel, and greater 
protection from fire and explosion. Because it 
eliminates the production of smoke and soot 
in the area, cleanliness and lasting beauty are 
assured for every building in the group. 


In this instance, as in hundreds of other major 
central heating systems, Ric-wiL conduit pro- 
vides efficient, economical heat distribution. 


= * ah Le iF 


Cathedral of Learning 





For booklet, “Pittsburgh's Great Institutions Join Forces for Central Heating”, {Form 4713} 
write: The Ric-wiL. Co., Cleveland Obio Dept. 10810 


R | F INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
IC-WI THE RIC-WIL COMPANY: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THOUSANDS OF FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES ALREADY PURCHASED BY SCHOOLS UNDER 


Frigidaire School Plan! 





Here’s how it works: You can buy 
Frigidaire appliances for instruction 
purposes in any qualified school 
through your Frigidaire dealer, at 
special school prices — approximately 
one-half of regular retail prices. 

Then, to keep your equipment up- 
to-date, as new models are introduced 
for the next five years your Frigidaire 
dealer will exchange these appliances 
for new models of comparable size and 
quality at no additional cost. 


All appliances sold under this plan 
carry the full Frigidaire one-year war- 
ranty. Sealed-in mechanisms of refrig- 
erators and home freezers are protected 
against service expense for five years. 


Save money on all these appliances 
under the ‘‘Frigidaire School Plan” 


Frigidaire Refrigerators, including fa- 
mous “Cold-Wall’’ models. 

Frigidaire Electric Ranges, in six models 
to meet all requirements. 


Frigidaire Water Heaters, 30- to 80-gal.; 
round models or table top. 


Frigidaire Home Freezers—8 cu. ft. 
model, with separation racks. 


See your Frigidaire Dealer for complete 
information about the budget-saving 
“Frigidaire School Plan.’’ Find his 
name in Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. Or write Frigidaire Division, Gen- 


eral Motors Corp., 1291 Amelia St, 
Dayton 1, O. 651 Commercial Rd, 
Leaside 12, Ont. 


For School Cafeterias, Laboratories, 
Other Uses! 


Frigidaire makes a complete line of 
“Commercial” Refrigeration Equip- 
ment—‘“Reach-in” Refrigerators, Ice 
Cream Cabinets, Beverage Coolers, 
Water Coolers, Compressors, Cooling 
Units, Controls—and Air Conditioning 
Equipment. (These products do not 
come under the “Frigidaire School 
Plan.’’) Consult your Frigidaire Com- 
mercial Dealer (find name in classified 
Phone Directory) or write Frigidaire. 


More Frigidaires serve in more American homes than any other refrigerator! 





You're twice as sure with two great names 


ey 
FRIGIDAIRE mac: ony sy GENERAL MOTORS 
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Build More Meals Around 
nein wv Beans! 


"lta At 








7X ECONOMICAL! 


pA 
Y APPETIZING! 








a ee ee eee | 





are NUTRITIOUS! 


—— 





St, ’ 
4 T | F | | 
; ops In Food V 
1¢ of . : . 
quip- F LLY prepared—ready to heat and are ideal for fast, labor-saving service. 
, le a — 
‘tel serve—Heinz Oven-Baked Beans are You'll find Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
l oh i 
alas high in food value and make a hearty ae economical to serve for there are 
) not main dish by themselves. Or, served no leftovers, no waste. Ask your Heinz 
me with your plate specials, they help round Man or write H. J. Heinz Company, 
sified out nourishing, appetizing meals.Richly Hotel and Restaurant Division, Pitts- 
laire , 

nutritious, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
tor! 


Ask Your Hein 
: Man About 


SINESS 








HEINZ =: BEANS 
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40 cu. ft. for commercial kitchens. Model also comes in 60, 30, and 20 cu. ft. sizes. 


Take advantage of genuine 












“Up-From-Under” refrigeration... with McCray KOLDFLO 


Controlled cold air rising from the bottom of the 
refrigerator ... that’s McCray’s famous KOLDFLO 
system of refrigeration. Avoids direct blasts of cold 
on perishable food surfaces, keeps foods at their 
appetizing best. Maintains proper humidity, oper- 
ates at low cost, is self-defrosting. 


Typical of McCray KOLDFLO quality equipment 


is this 40 cu. ft. Reach-In Refrigerator, with its 
sturdy steel construction... eight adjustable-remov- 
able shelves . . . one-piece, all-porcelain interior. 


Distributors in all principal cities. Check your 
telephone directory ...or write to the McCray 
Refrigerator Company, 875 McCray Court, Ken- 
dallville, Indiana. 
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Only the New 


GARLAND 


Gives Such Flexibility 
of Cooking Top Heat 





















 odleeeeeenenemanaaenesaeeeee Alle sannaee naw - 





front-firing does it! And only 
Garland has front firing. Seven 
individually controlled burners 
~all front-fired —give the chef any 
heat he wants—where he 

wants it. Hot top takes four large 
stock pots at one time—saves 
floor space—reduces in- 
yestment in cooking equipment 
without lowering meal capacity. 


GARLAND 
No. 45-29CX 


See the New Line of the LEADER! 


Twenty-two new features include new Flo-line Design, new 
larger Even-Temp Oven, new Loop Style Oven Burner, new system of 
Flue Ventilation, new Dura-Built Oven Hoat Control, new 
type Under-Lock High Shelf and new Co-Designed 
Matching Attachments. Check up—you’ll find 





the leader gives you more for your 


money ! Call or visit your Garland dealer now. 


All models available in stainless steel and for 
-. use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 
-t?7 a7 


GARLAND ~ss288 


COMMERCIAL covntns 
‘Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges * Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 


bi “Ds Roasting Ovens * Griddles + Counter Griddles 
fe PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., mahal Phe MIgurese 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Control System 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
FOR CARE OF KEYS 








Here’s a Key Control System that is no ordi- 
nary system. Designed for control, for quick | 
filing and instant finding of all keys .. . 
your guarantee of SECURITY, CONVEN.- 
IENCE and PRIVACY. Widely used through- 
out schools, institutions, hospitals, industry, 
government, transportation, communica- 
tions, housing . . . wherever keys are used. : 
ee rg CTT [make 

No Lock Maintenance Expense | 2 -—h Ba ca 


This protective maintenance equipment eliminates 
expensive and too often unnecessary repairs and 
replacements of keys and locks. 


Selection 


Ol 

: ; He 

Pattern Key This new catalog groups conveniently for do 

The heart of the system is the reserve pattern key your use instruments according to type and de- gr 

which is never loaned. Duplicate keys are made gree of precision. Included are fundamental Te 
from this key which prevents permanent damage to : f > a : 

expensive lock equipment. measuring instruments, specialized electronic re} 

test equipment, sensitive relays and photoelec- 1S: 

Visible—Accessible— tric devices. Complete specifications are given 2 

Convenient for all products. Free copies of this catalog are co 

By looking at the above illustration, a portion of a available to you. When requesting catalog - 

System panel, it can be seen at a glance that the please give name of school and your position Te 

keys are competently organized, accessible for in- Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, ki 

stant finding and easy to return to the panel. You ; 
will be surprised how helpful it will be. 704 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. a 


Write today for 
complete information 





A Quarter Century of Experience in Key Control Indexing 








p 0) MOORE 300 FOURTH AVE. 
. - , int NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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“Hotpoint 


hepays 


At left, 


Olive View Sanatorium Reports 
Amazing Results Of 11'/2 Years’ 
Experience With Hotpoint Electric 


Equipment 


N 1936, Olive View Sanatorium (Los 

Angeles County, California) organ- 
ized a committee to investigate the rela- 
tive merits of various types of cooking 
equipment. They found that electric 
equipment offered these advantages: 
“Cooler, cleaner, requires less ventila- 
tion, easier to regulate, better control, 
safer, less meat shrinkage, less pot clean- 
ing, decreased fuel consumption, and 


minimum temperature fluctuation.” 


They also found that: “Almost 
without exception, all chefs who have 
used both fuels are enthusiastically in 
favor of electricity.” A short time later, 
Olive View Sanatorium installed a 
Hotpoint Electric Kitchen—including 4 
double-deck roasting ovens, 1 range, 6 
griddles and 2 fry kettles. 


Today—after 12 years—Olive View 
teports that their Hotpoint equipment 
isstill in perfect condition! Non-electric 
equipment previously used had to be 
replaced every 7 years. Maintenance 
cost, which had averaged 10%, now 
averages only 1%. 


Tests conducted in the Olive View 
kitchen prove Hotpoint Ovens have cut 


Everybody’s Pointing to 





COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Hetpeint Inc., A General Electric Affiliate, Maker of Ranges + Bake Ovens + Roasting 
Ovens + Fry Kettles + Broilers + Griddles + Custem-Matched Counter Appliances 
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Chief Chef 
Victor A. Ebding and 
assistant C. P. Fielder of 
Olive View Sanatorium, 


Klectric Equipment 


Cost 32s Times” 


Kitchen oj Olive View Sanatorium showing modern Hotpoint equipment 


meat shrinkage 4% to 9% —a savings 
averaging about $95.00 a month. For 
the 1114 year period to date, this totals 
approximately $13,100—enough to re- 


pay the original cost of the equipment 


over 34 times! 


Olive View also reports that improved 
working conditions have increased both 
efficiency and morale of kitchen help. 
Their Hotpoint Electric Kitchen is a 
full 15° to 20° cooler than with pre- 
vious equipment—and free of fumes 
and soot. Management states that kitchen 
walls had to be repainted only once in 
9 years—compared to every 2 years with 
non-electric equipment. 


Space occupied by compact Hotpoint 
equipment is considerably less than 
with former equipment—and the cost 
of operating this equipment, as proved 
by Olive View's own records, averages 
only about seven-tenths of one mill 
per meal per person! Olive View re- 
ports, “We feel that the installation of 
Hotpoint electric equipment was the 
best step that could have 
been taken to improve 
our facilities and work- 
ing conditions.” 


Name_ 


Address_ 


Every 
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1. Saves Food Flavors—Conserves maxi- 
mum of natural juices, gives uniform results. 


2. Cuts Food Costs—Reduces meat shrink- 
age, saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 
3. Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours for cook, 
saves on cleaning and scouring, too 

4. Lasts Twice as Long—'ndependent study 
shows depreciation rate is cut in half. 

5. Cuts Maintenance Costs— Analysis shows 
annual costs average 1-114% of investment 
for Hotpoint, 2-5% for most flame types. 
6. Saves Kitchen Space—Compact, easy to 
install in mest efficient arrangement without 
regard to chimneys. 

7. More Efficient—Midwestern university 


tests show that Hotpoint equipment is 2.68 
times more efficient than flame type. 


MAIL TODAY! 


Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Equipment Division, 
5613 West Taylor St., Chicago “4, Illinois. A 
Please send me literature describity users’ dein: wit 


Hotpoint Commercial Eléctric Cogking ya Also 
details of complete Hotpoint line. 


Fy 
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a2 Y , y % Can you truthfully say, "I'm proud of my floors. 
r Pans if Their safety, their beauty and cleanliness can not be 
KB), excelled"? Thousands of school administrators and 
\4 men of the custodial profession are saying this because 
they used and are still using Hillyard floor treatment 
and maintenance products for they are materials that 
have proven "quality products are the most economi- 

cal in the long run." Every product in the Hillyard 

line is made especially for a cer- _Hillyards maintain 


‘ Nation-wide 
tain use to restore problem floors os foc) dre 
and make them lastingly beautiful.  “Maintaineers", 

you have any 
or sanitation 
Send for the NEW book “Job [em call or wire 
Specifications”, on proper mainte- for | the Maint 
- ‘ J eer nearest you, 
nance of floors, full of information and advice is yours 
methods on proper materials that will the asking and at ae 
save floor surfaces, write for your copy obligation on 


now, IT IS FREE. part. 

















‘}HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


470 Alabama St. 


San Francisco 20, calit. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO, SRANCHES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES wie vena 


PROJECTION 
of 2x2 Slides and Films 


300 WATT G 


BLOWER COOLED 
“Trifle -Purpose 
FILMATIC 


Smallest... Smartest... Most Efficient of Its Kind! — 


Widely used for visual aid. Gives you many 
desirable features first introduced by GoldE. 
Has highest light output per watt. Keeps cooler 
longer. Protects valuable transparencies. Ex- 
clusive self-rewind. Coated Anastigmat lens. 
Non-slip fast focusing. Instant framing. Light 
weight. Lift-off carrying case. 


Send for Bulletin No. 452 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


1222-B WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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[’kotape 


RECORDER-REPRODUCER 








WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


WEBSTER 













Superlative Tone Quality 

Faithfully echoes speech, music, and sounds 
Simplified threading; dependable operation 
Absolute freedom from wow or flutter 

Dual channels of amplification 


Large high quality speaker 





ELECTRIC 











Fast forward and rewind speeds 

Tape starts and stops instantaneously 
Positive dual erasing feature 
Electronic Recording Volume Indicator 
Separate bass and treble tone controls 


Uses any standard magnetic recording tape 


SEE OTHER SIDE FOR IMPORTANT DETAILS? ® > 





















































Bs ELECTRIC 


[’kotape 


The Fineéd in Cblable Segre Ficeodery.. 





Designed to Meet Users’ Requirements 


Before the “Ekotape” was put into production, Webster 
Electric Company representatives interviewed hundreds of 
educators, professional and business men who used recorders 
in their work, to learn what they needed and wanted in a 
recorder. The “Ekotape” recorder was designed to meet the 
requirements of these experienced users. Pilot models were 
submitted to users, and changes were made and features 
were added to make the 
“Ekotape” the most con- 
venient, the most simple to 
operate, the highest quality, 
most desirable recorder of 


its type available. 


SIMPLE THREADING 





Superlative Quality 


Tone quality was the major requirement in designing the 
“Ekotape.”” Webster Electric Company has been in business 
for nearly forty years, and has achieved an enviable reputa- 
tion for the high quality and superlative tone quality of its 
electronic intercommunication and sound equipment. 


Therefore Webster Electric Company engineers know how to 
get this tone quality. The “Ekotape” has a large amplifier, 
with dual channels of amplification—one channel designed 
especially for recording, the other for listening. It has precise 
control of recording volume, and an electronic recording vol- 
ume indicator. It has separate controls for listening volume, 
and for bass and treble tone. The large 8-inch speaker supplies 
ample power and volume without overloading. An oversize 
motor with high inertia flywheel assures even tape speed 
without flutter or wow. Tape stops and starts instantly—no 
“coasting” past desired point—not a word is lost—permit- 
ting precise cueing. 


Many Desirable Features 


The “Ekotape” provides 
many desirable features that 
add versatility, and conven- 
ience, simplify operation, 
and help assure recording 
quality and excellent listen- 
ing tone. The Control Knob 
switches circuits and con- 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


(erestes) 


WISCONSIN 





ELECTRIC] 


Established 1909 





Webster Electric Company representatives are located in these cities: 


Boston Philadelphia Racine Kensas City Dallas 
New York Pittsburgh (general Des Moines Houston 
Leng island Cleveland offices) Denver Los Angeles 
City Detroit Milwavkee Atlanta Sen Francisco 
Chicago St. Lovis New Orleans Seattle 











Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





trols tape speed and movement. A recording safety button, 
which must be depressed while control knob is being turned 
to the RECORD position, prevents accidental erasing. 


Two input jacks, for high level and low level, permit making 
quality recordings from a microphone, or direct from a radio 
tuner or other recordings. Fast Forward and Fast Rewind 
save time, and make it easy to locate any desired section 
of a recording quickly. The Fast Forward Lever is inter. 
locked with the LISTEN position of the control knob so 
that the operator can instantly drop tape back to listening 
speed to recheck the position of the tape. A recording time 


indicator scale is an added SS 


convenience for cueing. No 
oN 


maintenance and no lubri- 
cation; simple, dependable 
operation; rugged con- 
struction for long, hard use; 
handsome, strong carrying 
case with compartments 
for microphone, cords, and 
three reels of tape. - 


$395°°____ 


including carrying case; crystal microphone with de- 
tachable base for table or hand use; line cord and 
plug; one 30-minute reel of standard magnetic recording 


tape included. 
Available Through Authorized “Ekotape” Dealers 


For name of nearest dealer, get in touch with the Webster 
Electric representative in cities listed below or phone or write 
direct to Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wis. 


© 


(Webster Electric Company of Racine, Wisconsin, is the manufacturer of 
*Teletalk,” “Telepage,” “Telespatch,” “"Telehome,” and other sound and 
intercommunication equipment; of “Featheride”’ phonograph pickups and 
replacement cartridges; and of the “Ekotape” Recorder. Webster Electric 
Company of Racine, Wisconsin has no connection with any other com- 
pany with any similar name.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATIO? 


P--------- 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me literature fully describing the new 
“Ekotape” recorder-reproducer. 


if a dealer, please check here [_] 
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SOUND CONDITIONING IMPROVES PERFORMANCE... 


Remember: Quiet induces quiet —this has been the experience of 
hundreds of schools and colleges where Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning has been installed to blot up noise. As noise disappears, 
attention sharpens, concentration improves, and student 
performance picks up. 


SOUND CONDITIONING BOLSTERS INSTRUCTOR MORALE... 


Remember: One of the greatest benefits of Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning is the lift it gives to instructors . . . by reducing nervous 
strain on them and their students. So effective is Acousti-Celotex* 

at banishing chatter, clatter, and echo from classroom, corridor, 

and auditorium that more colleges and universities are sound 
conditioned with Acousti-Celotex products than with any other material. 


SOUND CONDITIONING IS INEXPENSIVE... 


Remember: In existing buildings, you can install Acousti-Celotex 
sound conditioning a room at a time to meet the limits of any budget. 
In many new buildings, the cost of Acousti-Celotex hardly exceeds 
the cost of the usual surface that it replaces. And in all installations, 
the long term savings in fatigue of students and teachers, make 
sound conditioning a sound investment. 

YOU ARE OFFERED a free analysis of your own noise problem by a 
trained sound technician-—your nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 
His judgment gives you the benefit of the accumulated skill of a quarter 
century in sound conditioning . . . and experience in installing 

millions of square feet of Acousti-Celotex products. Write us today 

for the name of your nearest distributor in the United States or Canada. 
Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 


@REG. U.S PAT OFF 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TRADE MARK . S. PAT. 


jeune Conddtining 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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MARKED 
j VERY PERMANENTLY YOURS 


Applegate everlasting 
indelible ink (silver 
base) requires heat, 
lasts as long as the 
cloth on which it is 
used. Applegate 
Xanno ink is long last- 
ing, does not require 
heat. Both may be 
used with Applegate 








All ink orders filled 








5632 HARPER AVE. 


Markers, pen or stencil. 


same day as received. 


| 














For All-Around Protection 
REALOCK FENCE 


Realock Fence® meets all the needs of a college 
campus. Moderate in cost and virtually maintenance- 
free, Realock Fence is available with barbed or 
knuckled selvage; with or without barbed wire top finish, 

Let us submit estimates for fence material ready for 
erection or covering complete installation by trained 
crews. Write our nearest office. 


@Reg. U. S. Pat Of. 





WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL DiVvisS 
ELAWARE AVENUE 8 ALG NEV RK 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH 









1898 - 1948 


Dependable 
Source for... 


Consult Our 





LINENS 
CONTRACT TOWELS 
SPREADS 
DIVISION BLANKETS 
Complete Room DRAPERIES 
and CURTAINS 
Lobby Ensembles FABRICS 
Decorative CARPETS 
Layouts FURNITURE 
Furnished | SILVERWARE 
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UTED 
INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL 


Your Staff Counselor serves as 


ia 
ve 
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a: 


special advisor and consultant 
to your Investment Commit- 
tee, sitting in occasionally on 
meetings if desired. 


* 


Write to 
Mr.C. Lloyd Thomas, Vice President, for full details. 


UNITED INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE BUILDING 


Boston 16, Mass. | 
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NESS 


16mm Projector 


Finest and 


Most Practical 


for Schools 


@ You'll find the RCA “400” 16mm projector a 
valuable aid in coping with the present teacher 
shortage and curriculum overload. It does a pro- 
fessional quality job of showing educational films 
at their brilliant best. 


The new RCA “400” is out front in postwar 
l6mm sound projector advancements. Exclusive 
new “cushion action” sprocket shoes permit the 
hlm to be literally slipped into proper position. 
Correct film path is embossed on side of projector. 
The RCA “400” is the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. All controls are cen- 
trally located. It is so easy to use. Even a child 
can operate it. 

Straight-line optical system gives more brilliant 
illumination, sharper, more clearly defined pic- 


tures from color or black-and-white films. Per- 
formance is finer in every way. 

A powerful four-stage amplifier, precision sound 
scanning system and acoustically matched loud- 
speaker reproduce sound with dramatic realism 
and full tonal range. You change from “Sound” 
to “Silent” operation by merely turning a knob. 

Lighter weight, high strength materials plus 
simplified design make possible a new, lighter 
weight proyector—easily portable for use in class- 
room or small auditorium. 

SEE IT... HEAR IT... before you buy any 
l6mm projector. For descriptive brochure and 
name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and Visual 
Products, Dept. 108J-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 










first in sound... finest in projection 
SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 





In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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Slips were chronic in this large institution. In 
40 months, there were 283 falls on its slippery 
floors, which were slicked up with wax. The 
administration wanted gloss, but no loss. So 
they called a Legge safety engineer. “Your slip 
was to assume polished floors have to be slip- 
pery,” he said. He proposed a Non-Slip floor 


upkeep plan with the Legge System. 
. the floors shone 


The slips dropped 95% 
. and costs fell 32%. 


SAFETY UNDERFOOT ... YOU OWE IT 
TO STUDENTS AND STAFF 


School floors can be beautiful . . . and Non-Slip . . . 
with the Legge System. Legge safety engineers work 
out a floor-care program that gives underfoot safety, 
good looks and economy of maintenance. How their 
free services are available to you is told in Mr. Highy 
Learned About Floor Safety the Hard Way. 


This interesting booklet also tells why the Legge 
System is recommended for Non-Slip safety by lead- 
ing insurance companies; how it teaches your crews 
scientific methods that cut costs. For a free copy with- 
out obligation, clip the coupon to your letterhead and 
mail. Walter G. Legge 
Company, Inc., New 
York 18, N.Y., branch 
offices in principal cities. 


LEGGE 


of Non-Slip Floor 


Maintenance 





W alter G. Legge Company Inc 


book. 


Signed 


Title 


Type of floor 


Area sq. ft. 









11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send me your free Mr. Higby” 


, hintaan 





MICHAELS 


“TimeTighed cases 


Accentuate the Beauty 
of Exhibits 








Michaels Time-Tight Cases are winning acclaim 
everywhere. They are in a class by themselves 
. the choice of many colleges and universities. 
Built of the finest materials obtainable, Michaels 
metal frame cases are unusually distinctive in 


appearance, and offer maximum visibility, pro- 
tection against dust, vermin, moisture, and theft. 
They are available in a wide variety of styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


Aluminum and other Metals 
* 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, n 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many silat in Bronze, 
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pod; orm tor Greater Chair Value 


OODFORM Aluminum Chairs pay 
. for themselves many times over — 
in lower maintenance, freedom from 
repairs and longer service life. 


Because frames are of welded alumi- 
num, they are rigid and permanently 
strong. They are fireproof, lightweight 
and easy to handle. They do not dent 
or bend, never splinter or roughen or 
damage clothing. 

Comfort and smart appearance are 
designed into Goodform chairs. Shaped 
seats and backs may be cushioned 
with luxurious foam rubber. Colorful 
plastic-coated upholstery of your own 
selection contrasts effectively with the 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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sparkling finish of natural aluminum. 
Good form chairs keep their good looks 


indefinitely. The hard, satin-smooth 
anodic finish is kept clean and bright 
by simple washing with soap and water. 
Thousands of these chairs, in use in 
cafeterias and restaurants for fifteen 
years and more, are just as inviting in 
appearance and as serviceable as when 
they were new. 

No. 4310 is new, one of a complete 
line of chairs suitable for hotels, restau- 
rants, schools, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. Write us for illustrated literature 
and the name of the Goodform chair 
distributor nearest you. 


METAL DESKS 


METAL FILING CABINETS ° 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


At product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


" DEPARTMENT $ -10 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Chair illustrated is Goodform No. 4310. 


STEEL SHELVING 


él 































MAKES FLOORS 
LAST LONGER! 


YOU GET extra years of use from q 
wood floor when it is finished with Pen. 
etrating Seal-O-San. It takes the weg, 
-+ + protects the wood. Seal-O-San ;, 
not only a tough surface finish but also 
sinks deeply, sealing the cells of the 
wood. That's why Seal-O-San floors will 
stand harder use. With the pores sealed, 
dirt stays on top where it's easily swept 
away. Write for demonstration. 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA + TORONTO 
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> SIMPLIFY 


~ 


; 3 Your Planning Problems 


Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 
installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-10-48 for complete information. 


ee 


Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technological Institute 
Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS . WISCONSIN 
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WE? “3 
Tne Ampro Compact has been built for those ~~ 
who need a portable, single-case quality pro- 
jector at a popular price. It is a basically new 

type of portable projector which brings you: 


1. New Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit 
A complete full size 16mm. sound pic- 
ture projection outfit—including pro- 
jector, amplifier, detachable 8” speaker 
and cord, plus room for extra 400’ 
reel and film—all in one portable case. 
Measures only 15” x 21%" x 9%". 
Speaker can be instantly removed and 
set up near screen for best sound 
reproduction. 


2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 
Through new, counterbalancing 
mechanism, projector swings up into 
operating position in one easy move- 
ment. Permanently attached reel arms 
swing quickly into position—and in 
less than ten seconds the Ampro Com- 
pact is ready to thread, connect and 
operate. 


3. Full Professional Quatity Projection 

The many Ampro quality features, 
tested in thousands of projectors over 
many years and through millions of 
performances, are fully maintained, 
Not a new untried unit—but ratheran | 
ingenious adaptation of a proven | 
16mm, sound projector. Unusually )) 
quiet-running. be 


4. 100% Availability for Quick Servicing... The entire chassis | 

of the Ampro Compact can be removed quickly and easily [F 

from the case. This is the only portable one-case 16mm. | 
{ 


| 
. 
; 
: 
: 
| 







sound projector that offers 100% convenient availability 
for both mechanical and electrical servicing. 


Pius New Lower Price and many other new features is 
Including a new free flow streamlined cooling system— 
and special cushioning to protect projector mechanism | 
against shocks. An ideal unit for both silent and sound = [_ 
projection for moderate sized audiences where compact- | 


ness, ease of set-up, portability, quality of projection, are 
important factors. 





| SPRADE MARK REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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eeeeee? 
g0nceseseeeserwenen CUB 1048 © 
: ‘ae eee 
- 2835 N. Western Ave., + 
f © AMPRO CORPORATION, ° 
Send or Booklets * Chicago 18, Ill. f the new ° 
. . ce © 
; 11 details and pr ° 
Mail coupon for full details on the new Ampro ~ Please send et Projector. f th illustrated booklet, ° 
Compact. Also send 10c for interesting booklet e (I enclose 10c for 4 Aloe Soond Motion Pictures. 4 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion : Pg aa oak of “A New Tool pi a tay hs 
, . 
Pictures” (the illustrated story of how sound 4 U on 4 
pictures are made and projected)—and FREE ~ aE : 
copy of “A New Tool for Teaching” (the story : Oe mse Re ae : 
of sound films in the classroom)—These inform- ‘ Ci ————————— ern oe ce 
ar ene 
ative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. P- és aeeeeceveosee® scenes” 
eee 


The AMPRO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 18, ILL. © A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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RE D U CE the cost of mopping 


class-room, gym, and all your floors 





~ a 
“BIG X” DUST MOPS 


made in various widths especially for school requirements 


“BIG X"— a giant mop that keeps large-area 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time 
consumption. "BIG X"’ glides smoothly over floor 
surfaces; snatches up dust on contact. Husky 
—wears longer, too. Can be removed from 
block for washing! Order—and insist on getting 
—"BIG X" Dust Mops. Your supply jobber hos 
them or can get them for you from 
















STOP 
‘Time Baia 





ee 


Solve locker problems with 
controlled Dudley protection 


No more time-wasting delays . . . no more recurring petty 
thefts . . . not after you standardize on dependable Dudley 
Locks for all lockers. If combination is forgotten, Master 
Chart permits quick opening by authorized person. 





oe ee ee ees ee ee ee es es 
A Standard of 
School Protection 


for 27 Years 


RD-2 has easy-to-read white figures 
on rotating combination dial. Depend- 
able, 3tumbler mechanism resists 
picking and tampering, opens in- 
stantly to right combination. Stain- 
less steel case, rustproofed working 
parts take years of abuse. 


Many schools get controlled Dudley 
otection without budget expense. 
Write for details of Self-Financing 


| DUDLEY LOCK 








CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1022, Chicago 6, II. 












A NEW LIQUID 
= DISPENSER 


Built for heavy duty 
service in factories, 

schools, service stations, 
public washrooms. 


Here is a new Liquid 

Dispenser with a Monel met. 
al body. No plating to wea 
off, no enamel to crack—yer 
rust proof forever. Concealed 
wall fastenings and new 
locked filler cap guard against 
Model 12 theft. Dispenser may be at- 
Holds 40 ozs. (2 pts.) 


tached to wall without us 
of screws by Bobrick Wall 
Plad No. 250 (no holes to 
drill in tile). The new Lucite 
window tells whether dispen- 
ser is full or empty. 


Model 17 with vertical 
valve for showers, etc. 
Model 47 with horizontal 

lather-type valve. 
Bobrick selis its products 
through wholesale plumbing 
supply and sanitary supply 
dealers throughout the nation. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 46a 


1214 Nostrand Ave., 
lyn, N.Y. 
BUckminster 4-3260 


* 
1839 Blake Ave. 
Los if, 


Angeles 26, Calif. 
NOrmandy 2-3188 





tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


» startling 
etlucational 







Send today for literature describing the improve 
ment in educational growth and improved welk 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the diree 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINALL 






National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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GROUP SHOWER 


with attendant 





SAFEST 
Shower Mixer 
Made 


TYPE H MIXER for exposed 
piping. Dial diameter 3%". Capa- 
city: 6 to 10 gallons per minute at 
45 Ibs. pressure. 


ONLY ONE MOVING PART 
SIMPLICITY and durable construction insure many years of 
efficient carefree operation. Mixer body is made of bronze 
ond parts subject to wear have a hard chromium finish. 


- 

At Right 
MIXER FOR 
CONCEALED 

PIPING 


Dial Diameter 
6” 
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SWELL DAY...SWELL GAME... 


...@nd Now for a Swell Shower! 


| Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by 


G) PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 


To keep shower users happier and safer install Powers Type H Mixers. 
They're modern, safe and dependable. 


Being thermostatic they hold shower temperature constant wherever 
set regardless of temperature or pressure changes in water supply lines. 
They are safe both ways. 

More economical too. Bathers waste no time or hot and cold water 
while waiting for a shower at the right temperature. They cost more, 


They're worth more. Phone or write for Circular H48 and prices. 


ME CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2706 Greenview Ave. Phone BUckingham 1-7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2050 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth St. Phone Drexel 2394 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 5O CITIES @ SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Contro/ 
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Health isn’t the only factor to be considered in connec- 
tion with school wastes. There's a very definite fire 
menace if combustible wastes are allowed to accumu- 
late in or near buildings prior to cartage. And con- 
taminated wastes should not be ignored. 


The only sure way to dispose of trash, garbage, or- 
ganic matter and other wastes to be found in and 
around schools and institutions is by incineration in 
a properly designed built-in or separate incinerator. 


Here is where our engineers, with nearly 60 years of 
experience, can be of great help. Having a variety of 
incinerators from which to select, we are not limited 
in our choice. We can select the unit best in type and 
size for your requirements. Write us about your prob- 
lem. 


MORSE BOULGER 
DESTRUCTOR CO. 


205-J EAST 42ND STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








~~ ASSURED—a Wayne Grandstand or 
Gymstand can be depended upon for 
safety. Their all-steel understructures are 
designed to carry full live load, plus impact 
and sway, with an ample factor of safety. 

The Type ‘‘H’’, for example, is a safe, in- 
expensive, steel portable grandstand that 
meets almost every outdoor need. Note, in 
the photo below, that the construction per- 
mits base members to adjust themselves to 
uneven ground without straining the sup- 
porting members. Note, also, the strongly 
fabricated supporting structure and the com- 
fortable seats and footrests. 

Furnished in depths up to 15 rows and in 
15 foot units, or as a continuous stand, the 
Type “‘H” presents a good appearance and 
is really economical. You can find out more 
about this grandstand by writing to: 





WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 


146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE. + WAYNE, PENN 
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Saaymeral’ 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one 
sheet, but two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite 
sides of dense insulating core, strengthened by porcelain 
enamel (four layers on each sheet) which provides a non- 
porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that is positively 
impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 








Do Your School Toilet and Wash Rooms 


with the Modernity of Bathrooms 
in Homes of Students? 


Psychologists claim that adults as well as youth are easily 
influenced by environments. The environment of a toilet 
room exerts a greater or lesser influence upon the mental 
attitude of people. Toilet room environments impress 
students either favorably or unfavorably regarding the 
school’s concern for such conveniences. School toilet room 
facilities are no less important than such facilities in the 
home. Toilets, wash bowls, and similar facilities should be 
absolutely sanitary at all times. But this is not enough! 
Modernize the toilet room environment by the installa- 
tion of modern toilet compartments of glistening porce- 
lain enamel. Such an installation increases appreciation 
for the plumbing facilities and encourages orderliness and 
cooperation on the part of the students in maintaining 
cleanliness. Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments 
are fabricated of the ageless and fadeless material, porce- 
lain on steel, that always looks new, does not absorb odors, 
is moisture- and rust-proof, and resists the corroding 
nature of ordinary acids. The glistening porcelain finish 
can be wiped clean as easily as any glass-smooth surface. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments embody the 
results of over 34 years of specialized skill and experience 
in making over 80,000 toilet compartment installations. 


Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity (see Sanymetal Catalog 85 illus- 
‘Partitions” in your phone book for local representative) trates several typical toilet 
for further information about planning suitable toilet room environments with in- 
roo . argh stallations of different types 

m environments for all types of school buildings. of Sanymetal Toilet Compatt- 
Write for file copy of Sanymetal Catalog 85, showing ments suitable for colleges, 


typical toilet room environments. universities, and other edu- 
cational buildings. 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1696 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


ok 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 





*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Everything in 
fine classroom furniture og til 


y s 
Whether you need tablet-arm chairs or desks, Campus 
tables or folding chairs, auditorium or sta- and new 
dium seating, there’s one way to be sure you're - 
getting the best values for your money. And 
that is to specify products of American Seating 


Wd LL 


utility, too! 








Company. * 
Illustrated here are just a few items in our Whessver other elements campus life iachadaa/iaannan 
complete line. If you have any special seating definitely incomplete if it lacks the glorious music 
problems, you are invited to discuss them with of tower chimes. : 
Seati , — : iow wilt bal F The traditional call to worship, or a spirited rally 
our Seating Engineers. wy Wl aC P you of victory song, ringing across the campus in the 
solve them to your best advantage. Write us majestic tones of matched bells adds an inspiration 
today about your needs. and esprit de corps that cannot be achieved by any 
: other method. 
Through the miracle of a cost so low as to bring 
electronics, tower chime it well within reach of the 
music markedly resem- smallest college budget 
bling that of the world- and also make it the per- 
American ENVOY famous Deagan Carillon fect item for a memorial 
Tablet-Arm Chair No. 380* is now available in the or gift to the school by 
Deagan Celesta-Chime at alumni, classes, or groups. 
Remarkable value in the low-price Write to Dept. CUB-1048 today for full details. | 
field. Deep-curved back with self- 


adjusting lower rail. Induces bet- 


u.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


1770 W. BERTEAU, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


ter posture and greater comfort. 
Exceptionally rugged. Roomy, san- 
itary book cabinet. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BELLS, CHIMES, AND CARILION 





American UNIVERSAL WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434* 


Particularly suitable for ex- 


perimental classrooms in P 0 SITIO NS WANTED 





teachers’ colleges. Promotes 
balanced. hygienic posture. College Administrative Officer—-Age 35: gradu- : 
- bs ke ate degrees registered engineer: presently 

Visual comfort and efficiency me 

f 1 k 1} \ serving as junior college president: familiar 

or ali tasks assured by ad- 


with all phases of college operation; desires ad- 
justable top which can be ministrative position at college or university ; 
used in either level or 10° available at early date. Write Box CW 43, 
slope position. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
Food Manager or Purchasing Agent—Ameri- 
iad @ oe be Ol ee oO SOW 40 wee can, married, no children, age 49; 30 years’ 





experience in all branches of hotels, colleges, 
Universal Table with ENVOY Chairs No. 368* schools and camps. Write Box CW 44, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 

Variety of sizes for class- 
room, office, library, and 
dormitory use. Model shown 


POSITIONS OPEN 





ideal for teacher or two- 
Superintendent of Maintenance Wanted for 


yupil use. Strong, sturdy, ' ; 
pup g . large midwest university's housing division: 


and durably lacquered. 





training and experience in fields of physical 
plant administration, architecture, construc- 





tion, maintenance, and cost control desirable. 
HSeats, backs, and desk top are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded ply- Write Box CO 17, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
wood, for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table is of heavy, SITY BUSINESS. 
cored-plywood, similarly bonded. 





The rates for want advertisements are: 


Ameucan Sealing Company ie Giant & tool selena dua, 


Address replies to 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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3 REASONS WHY 








“| $295 SCHOOLS LIKE THE 
104 Nwa.sB. DICK 
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Me MIMEOGRAPHS 


with “Fanatic Critet 
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Special Services for Schools 


Mimeograph Tracing Pages include over 400 new 
illustrations of timely subjects by professional artists. 
Add sparkle and interest to bulletins, posters, news- 
papers... every school activity featured. 


School Newspaper Stencil Sheets. A real time-saver 
for the staff. These sheets are form-topped with guide 
lines for two- and three-column newspapers . . . easy 
and simple to make up every issue quickly. 





New Speed. Every turn of the crank de- 
7 livers a sharp, clear copy of lesson plans, 
reports, posters, school newspapers— any- 
thing written, typed or drawn. Get-ready time 
no more than a moment. 





New Ease. With brief training any op- 

erator can turn out professional-looking, 

easy-to-read black on white, single or 
multiple color copies. 


New Flexibility. Flexamatic Control— 
E} exclusive with A. B. Dick mimeographs— 
accommodates a great variety of paper 

and card stocks in sizes up to 9 x 16 inches. 

See these new machines. For use with all 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Look in the phone book for the name of your 
nearby A. B. Dick Company branch or distrib- 
utor, or send the coupon below. 


Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil Duplication. 
New textbook by Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Assistant Dean, 


- School of Education, New York University, and Prof. 


Russell N. Cansler, School of Commerce, North- 
western. Complete course of 15 assignments; 60 
pages, illustrated; essentially self-teaching. 


See these valuable school aids at your nearb 
A. B. Dick Company branch or distributor or mail 
the handy coupon below. 





ma rr ee 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. CU-1048 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 
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A.B. DICK 2} 


the oldest name 


Send me more information about your new mimeographs with Flexamatic Con- 
trol and special school services. | am especially interested in information for; 
0 Administrators C Commercial Departments (1 School Secretaries 
C) Teachers C2) School Papers 


in mimeographing 
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Goes to the SOURCE 
of BAD SMELLS! 


DISINFECTS 
F & FE WHILE 7 
DEODORIZING | 


F&E kills many types of putrefactive bacteria—the DOLLARS 


®@ source of disgusting odors. At the same time it ® | ¢L00k yPKEED WV WAY. ’ Soom 


transforms noxious vapors into a pleasant agreeable 


@ atmosphere tinged with the invigorating scent of ® ‘4 ay LT 
eucalyptus. with 


7 USE F&E SOLUTION around toilets and urinals 7 FLOOR MACHINES SURMPODS 


. for flushing garbage receptacles and sick room 
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STEEL 





= a - a Look how you save with HOLT! Just owe husky, 

accessories . . . for dressing room benches and long-lived Holt floor machine does all these 

h bi high d maintenance jobs — and more. Eleven quickly 

e lockers . . . wherever agreeable, igh-spee e changed attachments fit this Holt “Flat Top” for 

deodorizati . ired any assignment. Put a Holt on your payroll — 
eodorization is required. and watch floor upkeep costs go d-o-w.,! 

e Write for Folder FE-F745 € Write today for FREE Floor Care Instruction 


Booklet and Stain Removal Chart. Also our com- 
plete Catalog No. 96 


The C. B. DOLGE CoO. Bn 


HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. Siniino: chu: 





 JIS2Raa se ae CONNECTICUT 


oa wat eaces| SERVICE 


Combines the best features 
of both lockers and coat racks 
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COAT 


—_— 


Between editorial material and ad- 





The Checker 3-B locker unit vertising pages in this and every issue 
keeps wraps aired, dry and 5 
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For Permanently 
Mounted Specimens 


Handles a wide range of regular 
material with ample reserve res- 
olution and covering power for 
higher and lower magnifications. 
With divisible objective, range of 
magnification is from 30Xto230X, 
at screen distances 4 to 15 feet, 








For Drawing and Table Projection 


Mirror reflects the image onto a 
notebook or paper directly below. 
Image is clear and sharp for easy 
tracing. Divisible objective can be 
removed and standard microscope 
objectives used, if larger images 
and higher powers are desired. 





For Specimens in Liquid 


The whole class can view a living 
specimen at one time. Special air 
space insulation in the object stage 
makes it possible to observe liv- 
ing material for long periods. 





WRITE for free demon- 
stration and literature. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 767-W St. Paul St., 
Rochester 2, New York. 
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TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, ju:t write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Stencil Duplicators 





A complete new line of stencil dupli- 
cators, designed for increased speed, in- 
creased sturdiness and faster overall 
operation with more exacting duplication 
of written, typed and drawn material, has 
been announced by A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. The new line, styled by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, con- 
sists of five models, 410, 420, 430, 440 
and 450. Careful engineering, fine work- 
manship and sturdy construction are in 
herent in the new line which has a 
smooth, gray-hammered finish. 

The most important mechanical im- 
provement of the line is the “Flexamatic” 
control of paper, ink and copy during 
the complete mimeographing process. 
This is made possible by the roll-type 
paper feed which is built to handle wider 
range of weights, finishes and sizes of 
paper than ever before and with more 
speed. Copy is controlled by simply turn- 
ing a lever and lateral adjustment is 
made by a new mechanism. Model 450, 
a heavy-duty electrically operated ma- 
chine for sustained, high-speed operation, 
has a capacity of a full ream of 20 pound 
paper and will produce up to 180 copies 
per minute. Model 410 is a hand oper- 
ated machine with full size duplicating 
area which produces high quality copy 
on a wide variety of paper finishes and 
sizes. Retractable paper retainers which 
make loading the feed table easy and 
fast, a new control knob for adjusting the 
paper buckle and new improved type 
strippers are features of all machines in 
the new line. A. B. Dick Co., Dept. 
CUB, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
(Key No. 388) 
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Voit Tether Balls 


Voit has introduced two new Tether 
balls. The Voit T851 Tetherball is 
molded of soft red rubber and is designed 
to withstand hard playground use and 
adverse climatic conditions. The new 
Voit hitch, by which rope is countersunk 
inside the ball to prevent hand injuries 
and make replacement swift and simple, 
is a feature of the new ball. 

The new Voit 850 Tetherball is 
covered with smooth, tough, white rub- 
ber, waterproof and washable for highest 
visibility. The carcass of the ball is of 
strong Voit fabric and the inside bladder 
is of black natural rubber. The hitch 
for tether is countersunk inside the ball 
as with the Voit T851. W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Corp., Dept. CUB, 1600 E. 25th St., 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 389) 


Bedspread 


A new, lightweight, easily laundered 
bedspread made of Nashua Indian Head 
material has been announced by Baker 
Linen Company. The crest of the college 
or any other design may be printed on 
the bedspread in the same manner as 
special designs are printed on table linens. 
The spreads are available in a wide 
variety of color combinations and the 
sturdy material guarantees long wear and 
satisfaction. The company maintains its 
own textile printing plant and its own 
art department to develop attractive de 
signs. H. W. Baker Linen Co., Dept. 
CUB, 317 Church St., New York 13. 
(Key No. 390) 


SGE Ranges 


The new line of SGE gas ranges will 
be of particular interest to those respon 
sible for Domestic Science planning and 
teaching. Five basic new models are 
available under the trade names SGE 
Oriole, SGE Vulcan and SGE Acorn. 
Special features of the new line include 
the Magic-Mirror oven door which be 
comes an oven viewing window when 
the oven light is turned on; automatic 
electrically ignited ovens; stylized one 
piece acid resistant porcelain enamel top; 
twin light porcelain lamp, clock and con- 
diment set, and specially designed door 
handles and chrome gas valve control 
knobs. 


Cooking top designs include 4 and 
burners and divided and center cluster 
arrangements. Standard Gas Equi 
Corp., Dept. CUB, Baltimore 30, yg 
(Key No. 391) 





Plastic Floor Tile 


“Terraflex” is a new plastic asbestos 
Hoor tile that comes in bright, clear colors 
and is designed to withstand almost any 
service conditions. It is unaffected by 
grease and oil, alkaline moisture or mild 
acid solutions. Being extremely flexible, 
the new tile can be laid over any type 
of base since it will conform to uneven 
floor surfaces and will absorb the normal 
play of wood floors. Johns-Manville, 
Dept. CUB, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
(Key No. 392) 


Clarke P-17 Floor Maintainer 


The new Clarke P-17 Floor Maintainer ~ 


is the result of several years of research 
and testing. It scrubs, waxes, polishes, 
steel wools, sands and shampoos, thus 
offering all around utility with its easily 
interchangeable attachments. The unit is 
equipped with a % h.p. heavy duty 
motor and a 17 inch diameter brush. It 
is ruggedly constructed and provides 
power, speed, large brush area, casy 





maneuverability and smooth, noiseless 
performance. Clarke Sanding Machine 
Co., Dept. CUB, Muskegon, Mich. (Bey 
No. 393) 
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Small Size Vacuum Cleaner 


The new Mode! 101 Tornado Vacuum 
Cleaner is a small size unit built to large 
standards of durability and performance. 
The 4 h.p. motor is mounted on self- 
iubricating ball bearings and the machine 
develops a strong suction with a waterlift 
of 47 inches. 

Especially designed to combine power 
with easy portability and handling, the 
motor in the new model is completely 
enclosed and mounted within a strong, 
durable, burnished aluminum top. The 
machine is quiet in operation and the 
tank is finished in baked-on enamel and 
is mounted on a polished cast aluminum 
base equipped with 4 large, easy rolling 
casters. Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, 5100 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. (Key No. 394) 





Institutional Sound System 


A new institutional paging, call and 
sound system for general coverage has 
been developed. The unit type of am- 
plification installation is used and the 
number of input sources, such as micro- 
phones, may be increased by installing a 
small packaged sub-chassis into the main 
ampliher. Equalizers are available where 
unusual acoustical 
volved. 

Larger installations use rack and panel 
mounting in which simultaneous paging 
may be done to different outlets with an 
emergency “all-call” to all outlets. The 
system is flexible in use, economically ex- 
panded as needed and easily maintained. 
Bardwell & McAlister, Inc., Dept. CUB 
59, Box 1310, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Key 
No. 395) 


conditions are in- 





Garland Fryers 


The new line of lower priced Garland 
fryers is designed to produce fried foods 


faster and with improved quality. The 
use of stainless steel baffles inside each of 
four oval-shaped tubes permits applica- 
tion of a greater amount of heat to the 
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tubes in the fryer bowl without subject- 
ing the fat to extreme “spot” heat. This 
makes for more economical operation 
since fat stands up longer. Quicker heat 
recovery speeds operation while improv- 
ing the quality of deep fried food. De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co., Dept. CUB, 
6950 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. 
(Key No. 396) 





Advanced Design Metal Desks 


The new “Mode-Maker” metal desks 
have been designed for executive and 
other office use. There are no sharp 
corners or projections of any kind on the 
exterior of the desk which is the stand- 
ard GF gray gloss finish. The line is 
extremely flexible, comprising 35 differ- 
ent models, including sizes and types to 
fit any office requirements. 

The heavy reenforced steel top is 
covered with velvoleum and a double 
anodized aluminum binding and a hard 
composition edging protect the top. The 
pedestals are complete units with all 
edges rounded. Space is provided for 
electrical equipment and interchangeable 
drawers permit arrangement to meet dif- 
fering requirements. 

Anodized aluminum legs are available 
in two heights for desks either 29 or 
30, inches high and may be quickly 
changed. The design of the pedestal and 
leg eliminates interference with the user’s 
feet and facilitates the cleaning of floors. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 
CUB, 1404 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. (Key No. 397) 





Automatic Electric Range 


The new Hotpoint automatic electric 
range equipped with individually lighted 
pushbutton controls which identify heat 
settings of the surface units and the oven 
is available in two models; the single 
oven RC-11 and the double oven RD-5. 

The new range is the result of four 
years of research and testing by Hotpoint 
engineers and should be of particular 
interest to those responsible for Home 
Economics departments. Some features 
of the new range include rounded oven- 
interior corners with the heating unit 
sealed in the walls, automatic reset oven 
timer, four surface units with one ad- 
justable for deep-well cooker and a 
warmer unit with pushbutton switch. 

The pushbutton control panel is lo- 
cated on a high backsplasher and red, 
yellow, violet, green and blue signal 
lights indicate the heat position of the 
four cooking units and the oven. The 
entire cooking surface is illuminated by a 
36 inch fluorescent lamp located in the 
backsplasher and the unit has many other 
new features and improvements. Hot- 
point, Inc., Dept. CUB, 5600 W. Taylor 
St., Chicago 44. (Key No. 398) 


Picture King Screen 





























The new line of Picture King Screens, 
available in seven sizes, ranging from 45 
by 60 inches through 72 by 96 inches, 
is designed to provide large portable 
screens which are easy to carry and ready 
to set up anywhere. The new screens 
have minimum weight due to the use of 
hardened aluminum for the stand and 
tripod legs. Each screen has a blue ham- 
merloid case, gravity opening legs, press- 
ure formed handle and “Hi-Lo” feature 
which provides four height adjustments. 

Standard equipment includes the 
“Crystal-Beaded” picture surface which 
has been recently improved to give better 
light reflection and a wider viewing 
angle. The Mat White surface is also 
available. Features of the new unit in- 
clude: A. concealed gooseneck, B. Tenite 
slat collar, C. slaf lock, D. Red Tenite 
control knobs, E. aluminum equalizing 
slat saddle and F. and G. critical leveler. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Dept. CUB, 2711 
N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. (Key No. 
399) 


Educator Lighting Fixture 


The new Educator, two-light louvered 
luminaire has been designed to meet 
exacting requirements of good classroom 
lighting. The luminous, no glare metal 
sides, wide lighting distribution and low 
brightness on lighted surfaces result in 
efficient lighting with minimum glare. 
The unit has Underwriters Laboratories 
approval and is designed for high effi- 
ciency and minimum maintenance. 

The fixture can be mounted individ- 
ually or in a continuous row and the 
louver is easily swung down for relamp- 
ing. It has clean, modern lines with fix- 
ture body and reflectors finished in 
“klasium” white enamel and hangers, 
canopy, and top reflectors in polished 
satin aluminum. Three models are avail- 
able for varying lighting requirements. 
Lighting Products Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Highland Park, Ill. (Key No. 400) 
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Medium-Size Sound System 
Consolette 


A new control consolette for medium- 
size sound systems has been designed to 
permit switching of radio or recorded 
programs or special announcements to 
loud-speakers in as many as 49 locations. 
The consolette can supply broadcast 
radio programs to any one or all of the 
outlets of the sound system and a trans- 
cription turntable and several micro- 
phones can be used with the unit for 
supplying music and news to a complete 
network. 

The front panel of the consolette con- 
tains switches and controls for mixing 
and controlling the programs. The cabi- 
net is sturdily constructed of metal with 
the center portion finished in light 
umber-gray metaluster. Adequate ventila- 
tion is provided by rows of louvers. Op- 
tional equipment includes a_ talk-back 
amplifier, a built-in loud-speaker and a 
pushbutton “talk-listen” switch. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Division, Dept. CUB, Camden, N. J. 
(Key No. 408) 





Beckman MX-5 Radiation Meter 


The Beckman MX-5 Radiation Meter 
is the first of a group of new instruments 
for use in the study, measurement and 
control of radiations produced by atomic 
and nuclear research and manufacturing 
operations. This portable Geiger-Muller 
counter weighs only 9 pounds and is 
designed for the detection and measure- 
ment of X, beta and gamma radiations in 
laboratory and experimental work. Na- 
tional Technical Laboratories, Dept. 
CUB, South Pasadena, Calif. (Key No. 
409) 





Slide Projector 





a 


“TDC Vivid” is the name given a 
series of 2 by 2 inch slide projectors re- 


cently announced. They are designed for 
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brilliant and efficient projection and for 
operating ease. A new shutter-type slide 
carrier cuts off light while slides change; 
slides feed from right and eject from 
left; and the new models are convertible 
from 150 to 300 watts with optional fan 
cooling unit. The exterior is of modern, 
streamlined design. Three Dimension 
Sales Co., Dept. CUB, 4555 W. Addison 
St., Chicago 41. (Key No. 410) 





Washable Rayon Uniforms 


Washable rayon is used for the new, 
modern dress type uniform for waitresses 
designed by Shane. The dress is in black 
with a trim of white lace over a ruffle 
of the material, the same trim detail 
being carried on the matching apron and 
headband. Shane Uniform Co., Inc., 
Dept. CUB, Evansville, Ind. (Key No. 
411) 





Redesigned Boston Pencil 
Sharpener 





The redesigned Boston Pencil Sharp- 
ener is streamlined in appearance and 
offers greater general utility. More metal 
is used with the new design, giving 
added strength to the new model. It is 
economical since pencils are centered ac- 
curately in the redesigned sharpener and 
fed automatically until sharpened. C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., Dept. CUB, 
Camden, N. J. (Key No. 412) 


Portable Planetarium 


The new Spitz Pianetarium has been 
designed to dramatize the panorama of 
the heavens on the ceilings of classrooms 
and other small areas. A portable dome, 
for greater fidelity of reproduction, can 
be obtained as extra equipment. The 
economical projector depicts images of 
all stars down to the fourth magnitude. 

The compact, 3 foot high portable unit 
weighs less than 25 pounds and projects 
on any wall or ceiling. The planetarium 
turns on its polar axis at the rate of one 
revolution every 4 minutes, showing the 
rising and setting of the sun, moon, 
planets and stars. Selected study aids and 
current star charts are available as aids 
to teaching. Science Associates, Dept. 
CUB, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, 
Pa. (Key No. 413) 






Adding-Listing Machine 





The new Monroe electric adding-Jig. 
ing machine, Model 410-11-011, has P 
completely new design for simpler, faster 
operation and more complete keyboard 
action. The keys have larger numerals, 
respond readily to a light touch, are 
“cushion” topped and a soft gray ip 
color to reduce eyestrain. The keyboard 
is arranged so that all keys and operatin 
bars are within easy reach of the hand 
span and the tape is close to the key- 
board for minimum eye action in con- 
tinuous operation. 

The machine has many new mechani- 
cal features, is portable, occupies a min- 
imum of desk space and provides high 


speed adding and totaling. Monroe Cal * 


culating Machine Co., Dept. CUB, 
Orange, N. J. (Key No. 414) 


Masonry Water Repellent 


Improved Rainchek is a_ colorless 
water repellent that penetrates into ma 
sonry. It is designed to give permanent 
protection to cement blocks, concrete, 
brick, tile and stucco against moisture 
and water. The manufacturer states that 
Rainchek will not evaporate or wash 
away from the treated surface and that 
it guards against water seepage, protects 
against outside walls becoming discol- 
ored from rain or ground moisture, pre- 
vents masonry disintegration from mois 
ture accumulation and freezing, and 
controls dusting of cement floors. Pro 
tection Products Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
Kalamazoo 99, Mich. (Key No. 415) 





Restfoam Mattress 


The new Hewitt Restfoam Mattress, 
available in all standard sizes, is made ot 
pure natural latex foam. It is extremely 
flexible, yet firm, and adjusts to the it- 
dividual to ensure maximum comfort. 
The new “whipped” latex can “breathe” 
and dispel odors and heat. It is nom 
allergenic, easy to handle and keep clean, 
is neat in appearance and lasts indeft 
nitely. Hewitt Restfoam Div., Hewitt 
Robins Inc., Dept. CUB, Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
(Key No. 416) 
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Maintenance Materials 


The 3R Line is a complete new line 
of maintenance and sanitation materials 

; especially for educational insti- 
tutions. It includes maintenance materials 
for gymnasium floors, classroom, corri- 
dor and heavy traffic floors, cement 
floors, asphalt tile, linoleum, cork, marble 
and unglazed tile floors, special removers 
for paint, varnish, chewing gum and 
stains, terrazzo seal, disinfectants, waxes, 
applicators, hand soap, mechanics soap, 
soap dispensers, dishwashing compounds, 
insect sprays, moth sprays, deodorants, 
sanitary supplies, enamel cleansers, metal 
and furniture polish, blackboard cleaner 
and flame proofer. George Stuart Co., 
Div. of Fuld Bros., Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Baltimore 31, Md. (Key No. 417) 


Intercommunicating Device 


A new intercommunicating device has 
been introduced which consists of a tele- 
phone handset conveniently attached to a 
switch panel containing individual con- 
trols for power, all-call, talk-back, volume 
and each of the remote stations. There is 
also a connector for attachment of a 
microphone and loud-speaker at the con- 
trol unit. The IM-20 basic control unit 
has seven remote station keys which may 
be expanded to 19, 31, 43 or any other 
number of stations in additional units 
of 12. 

A feature of the unit is the call-back 
arrangement by which any station can 
signal the master position. Talk-back is 
through the speaker at the station ad- 
dressed and the telephone handset as- 
sures privacy of the incoming message. 
Any type of speaker can be used with 
the IM-20. Stromberg-Carlson, Dept. 
CUB, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Key No. 
418) 





“Safety” Paint-Stripper 


The “Safety” Paint-Stripper is de- 
signed to remove paint quickly and 
easily without danger of fire. It is de- 
signed to strip off putty, wallpaper (plain 
or painted), paint, enamel, varnish, lac- 
quer or other coating, leaving a dry, 
smooth surface ready for repainting. The 
unit is encased in polished steel and 
weighs 14, pounds. It operates at low 
cost by plugging into a light socket. 
Heating Equipment Co., Dept. CUB, 
P. O. Box 318, Rochester 1, N. Y. (Key 
No. 419) 





“Up-Right” Scatfolds 


“Up-Right” Scaffolds of aluminum al- 
loy are designed to do the entire job of 
ilding maintenance work easily, safely 
and at savings in time and cost. Scaffolds 
are available in multiple section units for 
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any height desired. A 7 foot, single sec- 
tion unit can be erected in 7 minutes 
while a 45 foot, multiple unit takes only 
15 minutes to erect. Once erected the 
unit can be rolled along the ground or 
floor to any desired position. Instantly 
adjustable legs provide stability and de- 
sired working level. 

A safety tread stairway permits the 
user to mount the scaffold entirely within 
the structure. When not being used, the 
sections fold flat with a simple lock-in 
feature which requires no wrenches, 
wing nuts or bolts. The light weight of 
the unit adds to the ease of handling. 
“Up-Right” Scaffolds, Dept. CUB, 1015 
Pardee St., Berkeley, Calif. (Key No. 
420) 





Boonton Tableware 


Boonton Tableware is a new line of 
dishware made of “Melmac,” a synthetic 
which looks and feels like china but has 
exceptionally high resistance to chipping 
and cracking. The Boonton Tableware 
is light in weight, is easily cleaned and 
stacked, has low heat transmission which 
keeps food warm without the need of 
preheating the dishes, can be washed 
with standard dishwashing methods, is 
odorless, tasteless and non-toxic and is 
economical. Noise in handling is at a 
minimum. 

The new ware is available in pastel 
blue, yellow and buff and the line in- 
cludes compartment plate, dinner plate, 
dessert plate, lunch plate, bread and but- 
ter plate, cup, saucer, vegetable dish, soup 
dish, soup bowl and platter. Boonton 
Molding Co., Dept. CUB, Boonton, N. J. 
(Key No. 421) 


Portable Repair Shop 


Maintenance can be more easily and 
quickly handled with the “Handy- 
Matic,” a motorized, completely equipped 
portable repair shop. An original type 
of flexible shaft machine mounted on a 
compact, easily transported cabinet, con- 
taining 25 accessory tools and 2 dozen 
supplies, the unit provides the necessary 
tools for any maintenance job. Powered 
by a 1/3 h.p. motor, the unit operates 
on 110 or 220 volts, 60 cycle AC. 

The cabinet, 32 inches high, is of all 
steel construction with gray crackle finish 
and glossy black trim. It is equipped 
with shelves in which the tools and ac- 
cessories for sanding metal or wood, 
drilling, wire brushing, grinding, buffing, 
sawing, Waxing, paint or varnish removal 
and other work are readily available and 
all are interchangeable. The “Handy- 
Matic” rides on three caster legs and can 
be quickly transported to the place of 
need. Wyzenbeek & Staff, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 832 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22. 
(Key No. 422) 


Product Literature 


e A 16 mm. sound picture, “Scientific 
Floor Maintenance,” has been made by 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunting- 
ton, Ind., for free showing to the main- 
tenance staff of any institution. “101 
Hints on Better Floor Care” is the title 
of a booklet which is distributed in con- 
junction with the film showing. The 
booklet presents helpful, factual informa- 
tion on floor care in a simple manner, 
supplementing the demonstrations given 


in the film. Key No. 423) 


e The second edition of the helpful 
manual prepared by The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 7, giving information on the opera- 
tion and maintenance of flush valves, 
has ben released. Entitled “Keep "Em 
Flushing,” the manual includes basic 
information on how a flush valve oper- 
ates, how to obtain maximum water 
savings from flush valves, how to keep 
maintenance time at a minimum, and 
other data of value to the administrator 
and his maintenance department. A 
helpful “Trouble-Shooter” chart is also 
included in this 20 page Manual No. 
856-W. (Key No. 424) 


e The Everwear Catalog No. 40 of play- 
ground apparatus, swimming pool equip- 
ment and basket ball backstops gives de- 
tailed information on these items. Com- 
plete index and photographs of the equip- 
ment and of construction details add to 
the usefulness of this booklet issued by 
The Everwear Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. (Key No. 425) 


e Detailed information on the Prosper- 
ity Speedster Washer, a 60 pound, all 
metal, Kleer Vision end door type ma- 
chine, is presented in two leaflets issued 
by The Prosperity Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. Describing the washer as 
combining two machines in one, Forma- 
trol (automatic) operated, the folders 
stress the fast, thorough washing action 
that saves time, supplies, power and 


water. (Key No. 426) 


e Catalog information on Higgins 
American Drawing Inks and accessories 
is given in a 4 page folder recently re- 
leased by Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 
Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Details of 
standard and special sizes, colors, draw- 
ing ink supplies, Higgins art books, 
pastes, glue, wax and other products, and 
revised prices are included in the catalog 
together with data on freight allowances 
and shipping weights. (Key No, 427) 


e A complete compilation and classifica- 
tion of 500 sound slidefilms currently 
available has been prepared by Operadio 
Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. The radio 
Sound Slidefilm Guide is offered at 25 
cents per copy. (Key No. 428) 
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* “Marble Forecast 1948-49” is the title 
of a booklet which describes the varieties, 
colors and classifications of foreign and 
domestic marbles available for immediate 
installation in new construction projects 
and modernization programs. The book- 
let has been prepared by the Marble In- 
stitute of America, Inc., 108 Forster Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Key No. 429) 


e Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has published a booklet entitled “Tele- 
vision, Interesting Facts About This 
Fascinating Field.” As its title implies, 
the booklet contains factual information 
and is available from the educational de- 
partment of the company at 35 cents per 


copy. (Key No. 430) 


e The tenth booklet of a series of 
charted guides to answer painting ques- 
tions has been issued by American- 
Marietta Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
The institutions folder has a chart ar- 
rangement giving correct primers and 
finish coats for every institutional use 
including a no-odor paint which should 
be of particular interest to college ac- 
ministrators and maintenance depart- 
ments. (Key No. 431) 

e Because crime costs American busi 
ness about one billion dollars annually, 
according to the Continental Casualty 
Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
this company has prepared a_ booklet 
entitled “Crime Loss Prevention” to in 
dicate the most efficient methods for 
safeguarding against both inside and 
outside crime hazards. All of the com 
mon kinds of crime losses and the best 
loss prevention methods have been com 
piled in a concise, clearly written book- 
let of 28 pages. It is offered without 
obligation to help reduce crime losses. 


(Key No. 432) 


e Users or prospective users of electric 
generating plants will want a copy of 
the new 16 page catalog, “Electric 
Plants,” issued by D. W. Onan and 
Sons Inc., Minneapolis 5, Minn. The 
catalog describes electric plant sizes rang- 
ing from 350 to 35,000 watts A.C. in all 
standard voltages, frequencies and 
phases, as well as direct current “direct 
service” type plants in 115 volt models 
from 600 to 10,000 watts and in 230 
volt models from 3500 to 10,000 watts. 
Battery charging plants are also de- 
scribed as are accessories for easier han- 
dling and better installation. (Key No. 
433) 


© An attractive catalog issued by Sarco- 
therm Controls Inc., Empire State Bldg.. 
New York 1, contains scientific informa- 
tion on “Sarcotherm Weather Contro! 
for Hot Water and Radiant Heating.” 
Descriptive information, diagrammat’c 
drawings and technical details are in- 


cluded. (Key No. 434) 
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e A detailed account of how a group of 
cultural, educational and medical institu- 
tions cooperated most effectively to 
achieve a practical central heating system 
covering an extensive area is given in a 
brochure, “Pittsburgh’s Great Institutions 
Join Forces for Central Heating,” Form 
No. 4713, issued by The Ric-wil Com- 
pany, Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. (Key No. 435) 


e A new booklet on “Pyrex” Brand 
Fritted Glassware has been issued by 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.., 
and presents some original experimental 
data on the flow of distilled water and 
air through fritted glass filter discs. The 
cleaning of fritted filters, pressure and 
thermal recommendations, and a com- 
parative study on gas washing bottles 
using fritted filters and plain tubes are 
other subjects which should prove of in 
terest and assistance to those responsible 
for laboratory procedures. (Key No. 436) 


e A pamphlet entitled “Through Films 
—Our Cultural and Industrial Strength,” 
with an analysis by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes of the way in which tree films 
present our cultural and _ industrial 
strength, is available from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. (Key 
No. 437) 


e A pamphlet has recently been issued 
by the National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y., on “Sound Control for Fireproof 
Buildings with Gold Bond Acousti- 
metal.” Six facts about the new im 
proved Gold Bond Acoustimetal are 
given in the leaflet together with specif 
cations on this fireproof, washable, 
acoustical tile and information on the 
ease of erecting, removing, washing and 


painting it. (Key No. 438) 


e The Cling Peach Advisory Board, 260 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 
is offering a new recipe book which is, 
as they describe it, a “practical work- 
book written by a baker for bakers.” 
Entitled “ ‘Boston’ Strause Baked Goods 
Recipes with Canned Cling Peaches 
from California,” the booklet contains 
recipes for pie, cake, cookies, coffee cake 


and tarts. (Key No. 439) 


e The members of the Drinking Water 
Cooler Manufacturers Association, 1107 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., have 
prepared an attractive 28 page booklet 
devoted to a thorough discussion of the 
importance of drinking water to health, 
efficiency and morale. “Better Water for 
Better Living” is the theme of the book- 
let which is entitled “The Water Cooler 
Story” and which gives complete de- 
scriptions and illustrations of the general 
types of coolers available, suggestions for 
proper locations for installations and 
floor plans of typical installations. (Key 


No. 440) 







e The qualities required for a 
roof with minimum mainten 
severe roofing conditions in this ¢¢ 
particularly in industrial areas, 
smoke, fumes and other corrosive 
cause roofing troubles and data on @ 
new, soft-temper Monel roofin 
designed to overcome severe roofing 
ditions, are some of the subjects cove 
in non-technical language in the bookie 
“One Metal Roof .. . for the Life 
Your Buildings,” issued by The Inter 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall§ 
New York 5. (Key No. 441) 
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e A new Non-Theatrical Catalog ; 
16 mm. sound films has been issued * 
RKO Radio Pictures Inc., RKO Bldg., i 
New York 20. This is the second edi 
tion of this attractive catalog desi 

to assist those responsible’ for the selec. 
tion of educational or recreational mo 
tion pictures to choose those best suited 

to their use. In addition to descriptive 
information on the films, the catalog 
contains helpful information on book- 
ing, policy, film rating and other de 
tails. (Key No. 442) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Angelica Jacket Co., 1501 Locust St, 
St. Louis 3, Mo., manufacturer of uni 
forms, announces the opening of a new 
store and sales room at 130 N.E. Second 
Ave., Miami, Fla. The new store has 
been opened to give customers in tha 9 
territory more efficient service. (Key 


443) 










Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, ann 
removal of its Microhlm Division 
221 N. La Salle St., to 1801 Lare 
Chicago 13. (Key No. 444) 


Diamond Alkali Co., manufacturer 
cleaning materials, announces re 

of its offices from the Oliver Bldg., sae 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. (Key No. 445) 








burgh, to 300 Union Commerce 


Iceberg Lockers, Inc., is the new cor 
porate name recently taken by the firm 
formerly known as Iceberg Refrigerated 
Locker Systems, Inc. This concern, 
manufacturing freezing equipment, also 
announces removal of its principal offt 
ces from the Empire State Bldg., New 
York, to 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. (Key No. 446) 


Lyons-Alpha Products Co., Inc. 
Broome St., New York 13, manufacturer 
and distributor of food and_ beverage 
equipment, announces appointment 4 
exclusive eastern distributor of the Silver 
Bird Butter Cutter which cuts butter 
automatically, giving 12 different thick 
nesses, and is also available with a cheese 
cutting attachment. (Key No. 447) 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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NOW...A NEW, LIGHTER 


o 


with an amplifier that’s not a midget! 


@ LIGHTER IN WEIGHT BY MANY POUNDS... 
@ LOWER IN COST BY MANY DOLLARS... 
. WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF SOUND VOLUME 
OR OF THE BELL & HOWELL QUALITY AND 
FEATURES FOR WHICH FILMOSOUNDS HAVE 
LONG BEEN PREFERRED IN SCHOOLS 


Easy to Carry. The reduced weight is distributed 
between two cases. 


Easy to Set Up. Cables and wires can only be con- 
nected correctly. 


Easy to Operate. A traditional Filmosound advan- 
tage. 


Brilliant, Steady, Flickerless Pictures. 1000-watt or 


g TEACHERS Bell & Howell Company is using portions of its 
% 


o” advertisements in such publications as Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, National Geographic, and 
Holiday to help impress the public with the urgency 
of making the teaching profession more aitractive 
to qualified men and women. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 


* warion's eut™ Washington, D. C., and London, 


750-watt illumination. Time-tested, highly per- 
fected B&H optical system and film movement 
and shutter mechanisms. 


Natural Sound. New amplifier, offering double the 
output of midget types, has frequency range 
from 50 to 7000 cycles. Case absorbs mechanism 
sounds. 


Complete Film Protection. B&H “floating film” 
construction and other time-proved safeguards. 


Versatile. Projects silent films, too. Stops for 
“still” projection; reverses to run film back for 
review. 


Lifetime Guarantee by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of professional motion picture equipment. 


Bell © Howell 








These tasty, succulent nuggets of food energy 
are the best that the rich black earth of the 
corn belt produces . . . whole grains from 
perfect ears of Golden Sweet Corn. With 
every Sexton vegetable, experts select the 


prize varieties from regions noted for their 
superior yields. We pick them garden fresh 
- - » can them immediately to capture their 
full vitamin value. You get at least one extra 
serving in every can. 





